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sweet, clean, 
pure soap 
adds so 
much to the 
of 
athing, that 
the child en- 


long 


the habit of. cleanliness once 


je established in the nursery brings many a 
blessing to the adult in after years. 


Pine Tar Soap. 


joys its gentle and healing qualities and gains 
naturally, what every mother desires—a life- 


Sold by druggists generally. 


of cleanliness 


This 


(Persian Healing.) 


L 
MRS. BELLE PLATT WILLIAMS, 


MRS. ANNIE PLATT HENTY, 


offer to Women’s Clubs, Afternoons with Authors. 
Songs and Readings. Programmes already prepared from 
Shakespeare, Kipling, Stevenson, Eugene Field,and the Ballad- 
ists. Programs prepared on request, from the works of any 
chosen author. For terms address, 


MRS. B. P. WILLIAMS, 550 Cambridge St., ALLSTON, MASS. 


Everything must be hygienic nowadays, from the houses we 
live in down to the food we eat and the clothes we wear. Since 
the women’s clubs began the thorough study of sanitation and 
domestic science women are every year getting more and more 
enlightened as to what is hygienic and what is not. Conse- 
quently it is of interest to every woman to know that the SILK 
SPONGE UNDERWEAR, made and sold by Miss E. M. 
at 131 Tremont street, Boston, is the, most healthful as 
well as the finest in quality and the best fitting in the world 
to-day. The editor of this paper has worn SILK SPONGE 
UNDERWEAR for six years and considers it the best there is 


in the market. For Rheumatism or a tendency to throat and 


Briggs, 


lung diseases it is an ab$olute preventive. Club women should 
Write to or call on Miss 


_Briggs at 131/Tremont street, Boston. 


test it for themselves and families. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


“IT am very glad to hear of your new venture, and will be 
very happy to aid you as much as possible.”—Ellen M. Hen- 
rotin, President G. F. W. C. 

“I am much pleased with The Club Woman. It possesses 
to an unusual degree the essentials of a successful periodical: 
ability and versatility.’—Agnes J. Robert, President Ohio 
Federation 

“Am very much pleased*with The Club Woman. Since the 
‘Cycle’ was given up we have had nothing adequately repre- 
senting the Federation. This seems quite to supply our needs.” 
—Eva P. Moore, Corresponding Secretary G. F. W. C. 

“I am much pleased with The Club Woman; pérsonally I 
would be glad to see it made the organ of the Federation.”— 
Mrs. John C. Allen, President Missouri Federation. 

“1 think a is just what is needed by club women every- 
where, and will do all I can for your success.’”—Mrs. Jeanie S. 
Tuller, President North Dakota Federation. 

“Am more than glad to greet The Club Woman. It is just 
what the Federation needs. I hope it will be a big success.’”’— 
Mary S. Lockwood, President Federation of District of 
Columbia. 

“The first number of The Club Woman is at hand, and it 
seems to me it ought to be a welcome guest everywhere.”— 
Emma A. Fox, President Michigan Federation. 

“If your Club Woman is to be always what the first two 
numbers promise, you will make both fame and money,—and 
deservedly.”—Eliza Nelson Blair, President New Hampshire 
Federation. 

“The Club Woman is perfect and fills a long-felt want.”— 
Sarah S. Barnes, Recording Secretary G. F. W. C. 
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NOTES. 


ING HO, for Denver! It looks now as though June, 

1898, would see the biggest gathering of federated 

women ever brought together in this-country. And by 

a reference to the pages devoted to the General Federa- 

tion news, it will be seen that our wide-awake Denver sisters 

are leaving nothing undone to add to the comfort and pleasure 

of the visiting club women. They seem to be thinking of every- 

thing, from large receptions and fine excursions down to post- 
age stamps. 


On the other hand, the interest in the Denver Biennial 41s 
daily growing among the Eastern women. Six months ago, 
when the question was asked, “Are you going to Denver?” the 
answer was almost invariably, “I hardly think so. It is too far 
and the journey too tiresome.” Now it is, “I mean to and shall 
if I possibly can,” unless it happens to be, “Oh, certainly— 
aren’t you?” 


Several requests having already come in that the editor of 
The Club Woman shall “personally conduct” a New England 
party to the Denver Biennial next June, she has decided to an- 
nounce her willingness to arrange and provide for such a party. 
Early in January, when the decision of the railroads is an- 
nounced as to rates and routes, we can begin to arrange for the 
New England party. Will all club women in the New England 
States, intending to go to Denver, confer with us? 


Are you trying to raise a fund for your club? If so, and 
there is not a regular agent for The Club Woman working on a 
commission, why not get up a list of subscribers in your town 
and add the commission to your own treasury? 


he first 
er and 


How many club women remember that Sorosis; 
fully fledged woman’s club in the country, was the prom 
organizer of the General Federation, in March, 1889? 


The standing of a club depends entirely upon the character 
of the individuals making it. Helping in character building is 
then a part of the club’s duty towards its individuals. 


“Let us not make greater progress in intellect than in kind- 
ness,” is the motto of the Battle Creek Woman’s League. It 
ought to be the motto of every club woman. 


The club of to-day must be practical, honest and helpful, 
and must contribute to the progress of women’s interests in the 
home, and to the public good. 


“The true leader of the club is the woman on the floor, not 
the chairman,” says: Mrs. Henrotin. “She is the woman who 
is free and unencumbered.” 


“The lessons we learn from each other,” says Mrs. Lillian 
C. Streeter, “are the most valuable lessons the club has to 
teach.” 
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_ “THE MELLOWING OF OCCASION.” 


OTHING is so characteristic of women as a class 
as their inability to assume an impersonal attitude 
towards any subject under discussion, while in 
methods they are prone to work from day to day, 

and seldom plan for results to be reached years after a project 

has been set on foot,” said Prof. Lucy Salmon, recently, at a 

public meeting in Boston. But the advance made by club 

women, in the latter respect especially, has been great during 
the past ten years. 


It is really inspiring to look over the field covered by the 
entire General Federation and to note what the clubs, individu- 
ally and collectively, are doing. Take the subject of education, 
for instance. Two years ago the G. F. W. C. indicated to the 
clubs composing it that they were expected to look into the 
methods and needs of modern education and to consult to- 
gether as to the best means of improving them. Last yeat a 
circular was sent to the various State Federations urging them 
to devote at least one day of the year’s meetings to this subject. 


The result is truly remarkable. In eyery State systematic 
work has been carefully planned to bear especially on the par- 
ticular needs of the schools of its district. Mrs. Henrotin’s re- 
cent circular on the subject is what Horace Greeley would have 
called “mighty interesting reading,” even to the opposers of 
women’s clubs or the man who does not know what a woman’s 
club is! Maine was the first to appoint a committee on educa- 
tion, in 1895. This committee presented twenty-four bills to the 
Maine Legislature and twenty-two of them were passed last 
year, thanks to the interest aroused in school matters among 
the women’s clubs. Kindergartens are being established in 
every large city, and this year the condition of the rural schools 
is being investigated. 


Readers of the last two numbers of The Club Woman have 
noticed with interest the amount of attention given at the 
autumn conventions of the State Federations, to the various 
phases of educational work. New Hampshire, it seems, has 
been very active, as a Federation, in solving the problem of 
how to care for dependent and delinquent children, and is now 
turning her attention to the public schools. Vermont, also, 
considered both subjects at the October convention. Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut devoted a day to educational topics 
early in December, and little Rhode Island is wheeling into 
line, and is getting a committee ready to report in April. 


New York has “Educational Associations” as a part of its 
federated name, and New Jersey is organizing kindergartens as 
rapidly as possible. Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Colorado and Utah 
have had special programs on educational topics during the fall. 
The District of Columbia Federation has a bill in both houses 
cf Congress to incorporate free kindergartens in the district. 
Illinois’ federated women are getting a bill through their Legis- 
lature for a compulsory educational law, besides doing much 
to decorate schoolhouses and improve playgrounds. The Wis- 
consin Federation has presented a petition to the Governor for 
free manual training for dependent children, which will be 
granted. 


Georgia, héwever, rather goes ahead of her sister Federa- 
tions. Some of us can remember when it was the common sup- 
position in the North that while Georgia women were hand- 


some (that we could not deny) and charming in their manners, 
(that nobody wanted to deny, who had ever seen a Georgia 
woman for the space of five minutes)—that they were rather 
spoiled; that they had been petted and adored by the “tyrant 
man” until they were deplorably weak, yielding, inefficient 
creatures. But that time was long ago,—before the World’s 
Fair and the Atlanta Exposition and the days of Federation. 
And long ago the Georgia women proved that no other women 
in the world have such courage under adverse conditions, and 
such marvellous executive ability, as these beautiful, gracious 
daughters of the sunny South. 


Behold and see what the Georgia women have done: A bill 
is before the Legislature to open the State University to 
women. Reading classes are being established in the mountain 
districts through the co-operation of the women’s clubs, and 
the county superintendents of education. The subject of intro- 
ducing manual training into the Georgia schools is being agi- 
tated, and the Atlanta Women’s Club, and several other clubs. 
are supporting free kindergartens until the school boards will 
consent to assume the control. And the Georgia Federation 


‘ numbers less than one thousand women. Surely, where are we 


in the North with our twenty thousands? 


? Colorado, too, is doing a splendid work, in establishing 
night schools and kindergartens and public baths in connec- 
tion with them;—for is not cleanliness next to godliness and 
higher than sanitation? Minnesota is decorating her school- 
houses and introducing civics into the public school work. The 
Arkansas Federation, although a new one, is co-operating with 
the State Kindergarten Association, to secure a normal school 
for kindergartners, supported by the State, and all the State 
Federations have sent out a program of study of the science of 
education and in many cases of the State systems of education. 


All this shows that the women’s clubs are learning the art 
of specialization and the value of it. School boards are glad 
to hear from the Federations in the way of suggestions for the 
betterment of any phase of the great educational problems of 
the day, and in several States these boards have invited their 
State Federations to co-operate with them—and as Mrs. Henro- 
tin has pointed out, in States where women are not eligible for 
membership on school boards, the Federations may exert a 
powerful influence in getting a bill through their Legislatures, 
rendering them eligible. 


For, as our leader wisely puts it, “The great question before | 
educators now is co-ordination. It is vain for the women’s 
clubs to inaugurate any system of education work in which they 
have not the co-operation of the State systems of education and 
of the teachers themselves. The consideration of the scientific 
and technical phases of the educational question must be left 
with specialists. The co-operation which it is desirable and 
possible for women’s clubs to extend, is largely outside of the 
purely scientific aspect of the subject, and can with propriety 
take the form of bettering the conditions, sanitary and other- 
wise, of the rural schools.” 


But alas and alack! for the first part of Professor Salmon’s 
proposition, which was borne out by the testimony of Dr. Stan- 
ley Hall before the Massachusetts Federation the other day. 
In his talk on “The Education of Motherhood” he quoted vari- 
ous scientific authorities to prove the points of difference be- 
tween women and men, physical and mental; among the latter 
was the fact that “women see things only from the personal or 
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concrete point of view, and are unable, as a class, to look at 
things in the abstract.” Of course, this means the average 
woman of our acquaintance, not you, my advanced club-sister, 
nor even me. 


But how many women there are who, in voting for a club 
officer, for instance, are incapable of electing one whom they 
personally dislike, even though they admit her shining quali- 
ties as a president or a secretary, and who openly declare they 
must and shall vote for Mrs. So-and-so, who lacks every desir- 
able qualification for the office in question,—simply because she 
is “such a sweet, dear friend of mine!” 


Again, how many presidents and chairmen are there who 
appoint their committees solely on the fitness and qualifications 
of these members for the duties required of them, regardless of 
personal likes and dislikes? 


“THE CLOCKS WERE STOPPED AT THE BANQUET 
HOUR.”’ 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


ET me tell a tale by old bards sung, 
In memorial halls by ivies hung, 
When the great clocks echoed along the walls 
The last sweet hours of the festival: 
When to stay the hours they sung of that Queen 
Who swept on her way through the oak walls green, 
To Kenilworth, far in the gathering\glooms, 
Her cavalcade white with silver plumes, 
And they said, “They are gone, those knights so bold, 
With their red-cross banners and spurs of gold, 
And thou dost cover the castle’s mould, 
O Ivy, Ivy, dark and old!” 


O Ivy, Ivy, I see that hour. 

The great bell strikes in the signal-tower, 

The banners lift in the ghostly moon, 

The bards Provencal their harps attune, 

The fiery fountains play on the lawns, 

The glare of the rocket startles the fawns, 

The trumpets peal, and roll the drums, 

And the castle thunders, “She comes, she comes!” 
They are gone, all gone, those knights so bold, 
With their red-cross banners and spurs of gold, 
And thou dost cover the castle’s mould, 

O Ivy, Ivy, dark and old. 


But hark! the notes of the culverin! 

To the castle’s portal, trooping in, 

A thousand courtiers’ torches bear, 

And the turrets flame in the dusty air. 

The castle is ringing, “All hail! all hail!’ 

Ride slowly, O Queen! ’mid the walls of mail, 

And now let the courtliest knight of all 

Lead thy jewelled feet to the banquet hall; 

A thousand goblets await thee there, 

And the great clocks lift their faces in air. 
They are gone, all gone, those knights so bold, 
With their red-cross banners and spurs of gold, 
And thou dost cover the castle’s mould, 
O Ivy, Ivy, dark and old. 


O Ivy true; O Ivy old, 

The great clocks stare on the cups of gold 
Like dreadful eyes, and their hands pass on 
ey, festive minutes, one by one. 


/“*Dying—dying,” they seem to say— 
“This too—this too—shall pass away,” | 


And the knights look up, and the knights look down, 
And their fair white brows on the great clocks frown. 
They are gone, all gone, those knights of old, 
With their red-cross banners and spurs of gold, 

And thou dost cover the castle’s mould, 
O Ivy, Ivy, dark and old. 


On the dais the Queen now stands—and falls 

A silence on the blazing halls; 

She opens her lips—but, hark! now dare 

The clocks to beat in the stillness there? 

“Dying—dying,” they seem to say— 

“This too—this too—shall pass away!” 

And the Queen looks up, and with stony stare 

The high clocks look on the proud Queen there. 
They are gone, all gone, those knights so bold, 
With their‘ted-cross banners and spurs of gold, 
And thou dost cover the castle’s mould, 
O Ivy, Ivy, dark and old. 


Then the dark knights say, ‘“‘What is wanting here?” 

“That the hour should last’’—so said a peer. 

“The hour shall last!” the proud earl calls; 

“Ho! stop the clocks ingthe banquet halls!” 

The clocks’ slow pulses of death were stilled, 

And the gay earl smiled, and the cups were spilled, 

And sweet lutes played, and the night passed on, 

To the on peal/of the hunting horn. 
They are gone, all gone, those knights so bold, 
With their red-cross banners and spurs of gold, 
And the legend fair of that earl and Queen 
Lives in thy shadows, O Ivy green! 


We, too, have Queens at the Festival, 
Ho, stop the clocks, in the banquet hall, 
Our court assembles with joyous feet, 
But hours like these are too short and fleet. 
Have ye stopped the clock?—the chair of the press 
Is more than the dais of good Queen Bess, 
And nobler than courts in this age sublime, 
Are the women who lead the thought of time. 
And so as I bring you this tale of old, 
I call on Time his hand to hold; 
And whether or not he obey my will, 
On memory’s dial—the hand stands still. 


One taper’s light kindles a thousand lamps, | 

One bugle’s note wakens imperilled camps, 

One song wakes the spell of myriad lyres, 

One thought responsive the world inspires. 

Who share the most shall the longest live, 

Who give the most shall the most receive, 

And the new are crowns as the highest art 

The thoughts that flow from a woman’s heart. 
And oft as we gather like knights of old, 
Where Thought is the field of the spurs of gold, 
Forever the ivy shall twine with the flowers, 
And the clock shall stop at the banquet hours. 
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A SOROSIS AFTERNOON, 


BY HELEN M. WINSLOW. 


HE busy hum of voices pervaded the atmosphere, and 
modern houris in Paris gowns and the latest triumphs 
of home and jioreign millinery crowded the famous 
Turkish room at the Waldorf-Astoria. “My dear, I 

was looking for you.” “There you are at last,” and similar 
greetings fell in modulated tones upon the ear on every side. 
It was the gathering of the clans for the regular meeting of 
Sorosis. 

Fanny Arden sat back in a corner and looked on. She was 
from Ponkapog Centre. A visit to Sorosis was one of the rare 
treats of her life. It was only now and then that she got so 
far from home as New York; and it was only now and then 
that Annetta Downs, who was a member, happened to be in 
New York, and invited her. It was two years since Fanny Ar- 
den had been at Sorosis,—not since Sherry’s had been the 
gathering point. 

True, she had occasionally been to a Boston club-meeting. 
Ponkapog Centre folks make it a point to visit Boston at least 
once a year,—but that was different. | 

When Annetta Downs spied her sitting in her corner, she 
greeted her effusively: 

“So glad to see you. I’ve just got here; train late. Excuse 
me, dear, won’t you—just a moment—’’ 

And so Fanny had another ten minutes to note the differ- 
ence between the raiment,—such as Solomon never dreamed 
of,—and the cultivated tones of these women and those of 
Ponkapog Centre. 

“Quite different from Boston, too,’ she thought. “Oh, 
quite. Boston women are conservative, I’ve heard.” 

Then she was whisked off, through marble halls and gor- 
geous passages, past imposing flunkeys in gold lace, and into a 
white and gold elevator; and soon a white-capped maid had di- 
vested her of her jacket (Boston made) and thrust a check 
into her hand. A minute more and she was in the midst of 
Sorosis. 

Such distinguished guests as there were that day. From the 
newly elected president of the New York Federation, in rich 
black silk and velvet and diamonds, down through the list of 
State officers, they were pointed out to her. 

“And there is the chairman of State Correspondence from 
Ohio,” Annetta Downs went on, “and this one in brown is from 
Colorado. Over there is the Jersey City Club president, and 
that motherly-looking soul is from Chicago. That one is from 
the famous and exclusive Acorn Club of Philadelphia, and just 
back of you is the founder of the club movement in New 
Hampshire. The one just coming through the door is the 
Tribune woman, and behind her is a poet from Michigan. That 
handsome one with dark eyes? Oh, Georgia, of course.” 

And then Fanny Arden was introduced to a dozen or more. 
No one seemed to notice that she wore no diamonds, or that 
she was plainly dressed. The club spirit was thoroughly infused 
into the atmosphere. They were all sisters together, all workers 
together. And this was Sorosis. 

Sn’t it good to be here?” she heard the New Hampshire 
wgman say to her of Michigan. And in her heart she answered, 
“It is good to be here.” 

When they were ushered into the beautiful banquet hall, 
nny thought only of an Arabian night’s dream. She had 
naver seen anything so beautiful. To her starved New Eng- 
land eyes it was an intoxication as of roses in a June garden, 
or| of wildly sweet music in a summer night. She wanted to 
pirich herself to make sure that she would not wake up presently 


and find herself in the unaesthetic little town hall at Ponkapog 
Centre. They were all seated around circular tables, each 
lighted with rose-colored candelabra to match the rose-colored 
satin curtains at the lace-draped windows. Annetta’s neighbor 
on the other side was a greater talker, Fanny was not. Thus 
it fell out that she had plenty of time for meditation, which 
exactly suited her mood. 

How beautiful it all was! How different from the small 
Massachusetts village where she had lived during such a part 
of her life as had not been passed in preparatory schools and 
college. What an eager zest it gave to life,—this meeting with 
so many bright minds, and this revelling in so much beauty. 
At home, she was president of a club,—but such a club! Only 
a group of twenty women who weren't even federated. House- 
keepers most of them, who came to the club to get something 
from her, their leader, and not to give. Women of limited 
opportunity and even more I|:mited time. Oh, what must it be 
to live in the midst of such an environment; to meet other 
women with aims and purposes in life;—merely to sit an hour 
or two every month in the midst of such beauty ds this! Fanny 
Arden was growing discontented with her lot. And she must 
live in Ponkapog Centre. 

By-and-by the luncheon with all its dainty appointments 
was over, and the crowd surged towards another beautiful 
hall, larger and more gorgeous than any, and the loves and 
graces that smiled down from the ceiling,—well, how would 
they look in Ponkapog Centre? 

There was the roll-call, which numbered so many distin- 
guished names, and there was exquisite music,—so that Fanny 
wondered whether indeed the pipes of Pan were not in the 
hands of the painted loves above her. And then there was the 
discussion of the day,—a discussion which showed that French 
bonnets nowadays perch above clever brains, and a Paris gown 
by no means indicates a frivolous wearer. . 

“Does modern education develop the intellectual powers to 
the neglect of altruistic principles?” 

“Not in Ponkapog Centre, certainly,” thought Fanny. But 
this was irrelevant. 

The chairman of the day came forward with a_ sweet, 
thoughtful face, and spoke a few earnest words in introduction; 
a quiet-looking lady in black followed with a paper on “Classi- 
cal Literature,” and was followed by a bright, sparkling little 
woman on “Public Opinion.” So trenchant and forceful, and 
logical were her remarks that Fanny was not surprised when 
her friend whispered: 

“She’s just been admitted to the New York bar.” 

An older lady, with a thoughtful, trustworthy face, spoke 
hopefully of the public school of the future, and then a younger 
woman—a college graduate, Fanny knew at once—told in glow- 
ing language of the work of the colleges, and university exten- 
sion, and of college settlements among the poor. Fanny Arden 
grew more discontented. How could one develop one’s best 
possibilities in Ponkapog Centre? 

Then there were others, earnest speakers, deep thinkers. 
Each brought some new thought, and in it all was the glowing 
thought that the best education to-day is developing not the 
selfish desire to make the most of one’s powers for the sake of 
individual gains, but for the sake of humanity; that the problem 
to-day of the highest education is “how shall I get out of my 
life the highest helpfulness to the world?” - 

“An easy problem,” thought Fanny, “if one lived in New 
York, where there is so much that is stimulating, so much that 
is helpful,—so much room for one’s own endeavor.” 

Finally a speaker let fall one sentence that stayed in her 
memory. It made little impression on her at the time, but it 
was the one thought that Fanny Arden carried back to Ponka- 
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pog Centre with her. It was a little elderly woman in black 
who said it,—Fanny did not catch her name. 

“It is so easy to indulge in glittering generalities,” said the 
speaker. “But let us apply the question to ourselves. What are 
we, as club women, doing to develop the true spirit of altruism? 
We cannot all live in cities; we cannot all choose our lot in 
life; we cannot all be preachers in high places. But even the 
most obscure of us have our work to do. In the smallest coun- 
try club, one of us may be the saving element of grace that shall 
lift the members from commonplaceness, from selfishness, from 
indifference, and stir them to a sense of their individual re- 
sponsibility towards others.” 

Doubtless there were people who thought the speaker had 
strayed from the question. Perhaps she had. But to Fanny 
Arden the words came as a flash of light,—afterwards. 

But not till afterwards. 

When the meeting was over, Mrs. Van Leer came up to 
Annetta and asked her to bring her friend to dine with her at 
her Fifth avenue mansion. Annetta had already accepted, and 
Fanny did not know that she was invited only because some- 
body else had disappointed Mrs. Van Leer at the last moment. 
She was only too glad to go. 

The sun had set when they were all out on the avenue. The 
pink opal of the atmosphere tinted spire and facade, and per- 
petuated the Arabian Night’s romance that had clung to the set- 
ting of Sorosis all the afternoon. Prancing horses in fine trap- 
pings and ‘rawing. handsome carriages sped by. The walks 
were alive with people as smartly trapped as the steeds. Fifth 
avenue was at its best,—a best that no other spot in America 


knows. 


give?” Which was one more proof that we are forever cheating 
ourselves with futile excuses. As if environment—or the lack 
of it—were any excuse for not striving to live out the highest 
and the best that is in us. She remembered this, too, after the 
mood passed. 

She was taken down to dinner by Dr. Augustus Wakeman 
Dinsmore. The hostess introduced him by all these names, as if 
to impress Fanny with the fact that his reputation was as long 
as his name. Mrs. Van Leer was surprised to see Dr. Augustus 
Wakeman Dinsmore greet the rather insignificant little guest 
with: 

“Why—Fanny—Miss Arden! I am indeed glad to see you.” 
But the NewYork physician with a long name and a fast-in- 
creasing reputation was a Ponkapog boy, and Fanny had known 
him when he was only “Gus” Dinsmore. She suddenly remem- 
bered that she had “kept company” with him all one winter, 
before either of them went to college. On the other hand he 
suddenly remembered what a very pretty girl she had been. 

“And by Jove, just as pretty now. If she knew how to 
dress I’d put her beside any New York woman.” 

They had plenty of time to renew their old acquaintance 
during dinner. She had graduated at Wellesley and he had 
studied in Germany long since they had met. Wr. Augustus 
was charmed with Fanny Arden’s mental development, as well 
as her physical (when she had been taught how to dress). At 
first she, too, was charmed. But as they talked, and under all 
the polish of the man of the world she recognized qualities of 
mind and lack of heart which had repelled her years before, 
her heart gave a sudden bound. She remembered Ponkapog 
Centre with joy. The little sunshiny parsonage, half covered 
with Vines and well-stocked with books, as far removed from 
the Fifth-avenue mansion as a bird’s nest is from a queen’s 
Lower, stood sharply out before her. A great wave of remorse- 
ful, tender love swept away all consciousness of the handsome 
doctor as the vision of a pale, intellectual, manly face bend!nz 


“Oh, to liye in such an environment, what would I not 


over his books flashed before her,—the embodiment of devotion 
to the highest principles of life, the deepest altruism, the most 
unselfish sacrifice of ambition that she knew. For had he not 
refused a call to one of the largest churches in Brooklyn, for 
the seke of benighted Ponkapog, who needed him more? 

“And why is it you have never married, Fanny,—I may 
call you so?” The Fifth-avenue doctor was bending ardent 
cyes upon her. 

“I? Oh, well, I’m to marry the young minister of our 
parish in the spring,” she said joyously. 

“You?—a minister’s wife? Settle in Ponkapog Centre?’ 
the doctor muttered in some confusion; for he had really fan- 
cied her once and dreamed certain dreams in which Fanny Ar- 
den had figured. 

Under the influence of Mrs. Van Leer’s excellent dinner 
and more excellent wines he had been fancying that he dreamed 
again. 

“And you can be contented there?” he added. 

“Abundantly,” was the answer. “My work is there.”’ 

The thin, pale face of the young minister was glorified 
again in her heart of hearts. “And where one’s work is and 
one’s heart is—who couldn’t be contented there?” 


HAVE NO GIFT.” 


BY JULIA HARRIS MAY. 


CC H AD I the gift of singing, the world might hear my 

> 

And hearts with gladness ringing might bear the 

tune along. 
Had I the @ift of speaking, the world might listen well, 
Commending, heeding, seeking, and hastening to tell 
The pictures of my fancy, the rainbows of my dreams, 
And all the brooklets of my joy might flow to other streams. 
But if I have no gift at all, oh, tell me what to do? 
Even helpfulness may be denied.” 
No gift? ah, think anew! 

Thou hast a gift, a precious gift; despise it he who will— 
The gift that is to none denied, the gift of keeping still. 
The gift of silence when abused, and, if misunderstood, 
The gift of looking up to God, and saying, “It is good.” 
Lie still and bear thy heavy load, whatever it may be; 
Take smilingly the help that’s given, yes, take it thankfully. . 
This is the hardest thing of all, perhaps, but, child, believe 
Though every other gift be lost, thou’rt able to receive, 
As thou wouldst do to other hearts, oh, let them do to thee. 
Clasp quickly, lovingly the hand outstretched in sympathy. 
Say not again, I have no gift; for unto theé is given 
The gift of letting others feel the happiness of Heaven. 


— 


The great defect in the organized club is exclusiyveness. 


Instead of inviting to their intellectual feasts thase whom the 


feast would most benefif, and who are starving for mental food, 
only those are invited who will presumably shine most bril- 
liantly on the club program, or those who are leaders in a so- 
cial way. Take in the working girl whose starved life craves 
for recreation.—Mrs. Flora C. Rosenberg, Reed City, Mich. 


It is wonderful, say the members of the New Century Club 
of Philadelphia, how the women who preside over the various 
committees and executive meetings develop mentally in a short 
period. They seem to lose their feminine timidity and in a short 
time become ready and fluent speakers. 
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A STUDY IN STATE CHARITIES FOR CHILDREN. 


* [The following paper was read by Mrs. Melusina H. Varick 


of Manchester, N. H., member of the State Board of Charities, 
at the recent convention in Somersworth of the New Hamp- 
shire Federation. ] 


receiving just now a good deal of attention from the 
people of New Hampshire. Our State has come to 
realize, at last, its disgraceful position in regard to its 
dependent children, and has awakened to the fact that some- 
thing must be done to stop that increase of pauperism which 
has given New Hampshire the unenviable reputation of having 
more dependent children, in proportion to her population, than 


»® HILD-SAVING is a department of sociology that is 


any other State in the Union. 


Some of our law-makers call this newly aroused sentiment 
philanthropy, and connect it with over-zealous, restless women 
who want to be meddling in men’s affairs. Did they realize 
more fully that the pauper of to-day is the voter and citizen of 
to-morrow, they would understand that the new movement is 
one of self-defence and not patronizing philanthropy, and they 
would regard the State Board of Charities for Children as a 
sort: of war office where the best plans and methods of con- 
ducting a campaign of self-protection were constantly being 
considered. 

We have 46 children in every 100,000 of our population who 
are dependents. Our plan previous to 1893 was to herd them in 
the almshouses, where every force of example, atmosphere and 
training was doing its best to educate them to be forever a bur- 
den on the State. . 

In 1895 the State Board of Charities, composed of three 
men and three women, was established, and laws were passed 
forbidding the retaining of children from three to fifteen years 
of age in the almshouses, and giving the board power to over- 
see the placing of the little ones in private families and asylums 
at the county’s expense. 

. Since its inauguration the board has been devoting its 
time and thought to discovering the best way for caring for the 
unfortunate children thus rescued from the almshouses. 

It has found two methods at hand: The children can be 
taken from the evil influences of the county farms and put in 
orphan asylums, or suitable homes can be found for them in 
private families. It is to discussion of the merits of these two 
systems that I invite your attention to-day. 

Which is the best for the child and the State,—the institu- 


_ tion method or the system which boards the children in private 


homes? 

In the beginning, I want to say that the State Board con- 
siders the boarding-out system the best. It has’ been led to this 
conclusion, not by any fault found with the institutions for 
children in our State—let me emphasize this;—not because it 
fails to appreciate the earnest, self-sacrificing work so many of 
our devoted Christian women have put into the establishment 
and maintenance of these children’s homes; nor because it sees 
abuses or negligences practised in them. The reason for not 
approving the institution life for the dependent child is, that it 
does nothing for the training of the individual. Modern thought 
has come to realize that it is not the Divine intention to raise 
children in platoons in isolated buildings by a system fitted to 
turn the children out all of one pattern, as though run through 
a mould; but that a more natural method must prevail if we 
would get the best results for our work and money, and if we 
would present to the State, as the result of our labor, the best 
possible candidate for suffrage. 


The family is God’s unit of society. It is the Divine 
natural, social plan, and to it we must turn for help if we wish 
to convert what is abnormal back into a normal condition. 

“The lessons of self-help, and the need of work to obtaih 
anything, are almost a dead letter in a big institution, and to 
the very children whose whole inheritance inclines them to 
weakness and moral laziness, and who more than most children 
need personal and individual responsibilities to awaken their in- 
vention and stimulate their energy.” 

An institution cannot give personal love to the indi Jidual. 
It cannot give instruction in the small economies of life. It 
cannot show the relation of expenditures to income. It cannot 
show its children the blessedness of self-sacrifice for other 
members of the family, which every child ought to learn. It 
cannot even teach the boy to keep the wood-box full, or teach 
a girl to make a fire in the cooking-stove or use a wash-board.. 
* In our modern institutions, where things must be steam 


‘heated, electric lighted, cooked by the half bushel in huge vats, 


washed by steam and rolled in the mangle,—what chance has 
your girl to learn to make herself useful in the family to which 
she invariably turns for employment when she is fifteen years of 
age? 

She is as helpless as an 1 Irish peasant among the every-day 
appliances of an ordinary modern home. It is the same with 
the institution-bred boy. He has no chance to learn that ber- 
ries must be picked and vegetables sold in summer to help to 
pay the taxes on the farm. He does not realize that “a penny 
saved is a penny earned,” and that therefore it is well to be 
careful of shoe-leather. He does not know any happy pride in 
helping to make the farm productive, or to have any stimulus 
to overwork a little that he may save his foster-mother’s back 
or help his foster-brothers and sisters to a bit of luxury he 
would have liked himself. On the contrary, he must regard life 
as I do electricity,—I know only that someone manufactures 
it and turns on the current, and I enjoy the result, not in the 
least comprehending the methods. Such ignorance is deplor- 
able in reference to incandescent lights, but is fatal for the 
friendless child to hold towards life. He must have a better 
equipment for life as he will find it outside the doors of the 
asylum, than the education inside these doors can give him. 

How, then, shall we give him a fairer start, a better prepara- 
tion? I reply, by putting the child into a well-selected, care- 
fully supervised, private family. You instantly ask, “But where 
can you find the family? How are you to be sure the people 
won't take the child for gain, or for the work he can do? Why 
won't your girls be exposed to temptation and your boys to 
corruption if they are not screened during their tender years 
by systems such as the orphanages employ?” I reply, that the 
machinery of the boarding-out system is simple, and that once 
properly set going it sees that each child is rightly placed, that 
the home and the new inmate are properly adjusted to each 
other, and that abuses, should they arise, are corrected, and 
things set right quite as easily as they can be done in an in- 
stitution. 

I claim for this plan, that it is more natural, healthier, 
easier managed, better in its results, more elastic (in that it can 
care for twenty or two thousand children), and last, but not 
least, more economical than the institution system. It requires 
no large buildings which will grow old-faftioned in plumbing, 
and inadequate to increasing numbers. It pays fewer salaries. 
It has no fuel bills, no taxes and insurance expenditures; no 
interest is lost on the money invested in the erection of costly 
buildings. It has been-successfully applied in most European 
countries and in many of our own states, with increasing favor 
on account of its better results and easier management. 
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I wish I could drive it into the deepest conviction of every 
one who hears me to-day, that “the child, who, under proper 
supervision, leads the life of a natural family, and feels the 
stimulating effect of contact with the world, comes out into 
the battle of life, better equipped than he who has been bred 
in the shielded, automatic life of the orphan asylum.” (Birt- 
well). 


Institution children must eat, sleep, play, work, under rigid | 


rule and constant surveillance, which is calculated, not to de- 
velop the individual child, but to make the institution run with 
necessary smoothness. 

It is no wonder, then, that the institution child comes help- 
less into a world where it must earn its living, after years of 
being cared for. It is no wonder that the child of the board- 
img-out system does better at this juncture than his institution- 
alized brother, and this is so because the world he enters is not 
new to him, only this same old world, with the same battles, 
the same conditions writ large. 

It is a matter of statistical record that the boarded-out child 
is ready two years earlier to support himself than his institution 
brother, and that he makes by far a greater success with his 
employer, and that the boarding-owt method is one-third 
cheaper than the institution. 

It is surprising to one not acquainted with this work to see 
the number of good families which offer to take these waifs of 
the State under their protection; some of them are free homes, 
matty are at the low rates the counties are willing to pay for 
the child’s board. The boarding-out societies in Europe and 


the United States unanimously proclaim that more good homes _ 


offer than there are bright, healthy children to place in them. 
This gives the officers a choice of climate for their wards. The 
delicate child can be sent to the sea-coast; the city child into 
the hills and the blessed surroundings of the healthful country; 
the tenement boy into the liberty of the fields, where God can 
work at him first hand through all the appealing, inspiring 
forces He sets Mother Nature to working in us. 

A loose, haphazard method of selecting homes must be 
avoided, but, systematically organized and properly guarded, 
the method described is now considered the best to bring even 
the defectives and delinquents up to a fair standard. 

Take your poor, wan, wide-eyed boy, as I sometimes see 
him in the receiving room at the county farm. There is his 
mother over there in that chair, a black mark on her eye and 
cheek, redolent of bad gin, a tremulousness partly of shame 
and more of drunkenness about her; she is ill clothed, ignorant, 
but alas! prolific, and surrounded by three or four children, all 
as wan and dirty and neglected as the oldest boy. 

Her husband is in jail for getting drunk and beating his 
drunken wife. It isn’t a home they have left in the city,—it is 
only a dirty room, and that the sheriff is emptying of its furni- 
ture, so there is nothing behind them to regret of comfort or 
of peace. Here they are, then, for sixty or ninety days. They 
are to be well fed, to be warm, and to have rocking-chairs and 
good beds. To be sure, they have to be scrubbed and disin- 
fected and made clean, which is rather bad from their point of 
view, but to be endured as a passport to the joys of being fed 
and warmed and clothed for nothing, for three whole months. 
The children are put into the school-room, where three-quar- 
ters of the others are idiots or diseased, and taught that Augusta 
is on the Kennebec, Concord on the Merrimac, Montpelier on 
the Onion, and that is about all; unless it is to sing Salvation 
Army hymns and to be told that Jesus loves them if they are 
good. What is the use of teaching them anything else? They 
are only there for sixty days. Then the whole family goes off 
again, only to repeat the same melancholy performance after 
the next drunk. 


The children grow to look upon the almshouse as a haven 
where comforts await them as the reward of a drunken row. 

Now appears the State Board of Charities and says to the 
commissioners in charge of that almshouse, “You had better 
separate that family and put those children under proper care,” 
and the boys and girls are taken from their dissolute guardian 
and in time put into proper homes in the country. : 

When possible, the family is always of the same religion as 
the children’s parents have been (the sarcasm of it!) 

So far, so good. 

The State Board has to investigate these homes, and if they 
are not suited to the children, or they to it, to ask the commis- 
sioners to transfer them to more suitable quarters. 

Now, what is the effect of all this on those children? Did 
the mother care about the separation? Yes, in an animal 
fashion, for the minute. Do they miss her? Yes, her blows 
and scoldings and neglect; but, child-like, they begin to assim- 
ilate what their new surroundings give. Foster-mothers du 
love their foster-children, and what child does not need her 
cuddlings and personal affection? In this the child of the poor 
is not essentially different from the child of the rich,—he likes 
and needs a certain amount of cuddling. Love is as necessary 
to his proper development as air and food, and very soon the 
past with its horrors remains only as a thing to be shuddered 
at a bit and gradually forgotten. When this happens you may 
be sure things are improving, for to aid a child in forgetting 
its alien birth and to merge it into the foster-family is the aim 
of the boarding-out system. The child now promises to be 
something better than its parents. 

It is just at this stage that someone always remarks, “Yes, 
but you can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. How, with 
their inheritance, can you expect the children of those parents 
to be anything but drunkards? Heredity is a thing you can’t 
get around by beautiful theories. It is there to stick.” To this 
I say that my questioner has forgotten that equally sticking 
factor in evolution, environment. “Environment,” I quote 
here, “is a more important factor in human life than heredity. 
The worst thing about evil heredity is, that it perpetuates evil 
environment. We are apt to talk of heredity as if we only in- 
herited our ancestors’ diseases, vices and evil passions. We in- 
herit more. We inherit faculties they did not use, and recupera- 
tive powers they did not exert. Each child is born into a some- 
what different world, with somewhat different opportunities 
from its parents; and if we do not herd low-typed children to- 
gether, if we take the children out of the slums into the sweet- 
ness and freshness of the country, away from the dirt and 
knavery and blasphemy they were born among, we shall find 
them developing faculties which were smothered in the pestif- 
erous atmosphere of what was called their home and of which 
their parents showed no rudiments.” : 

It is paralyzing to effort to look upon heredity as account- 
able for all things evil and as an unconquwerable enemy. It is 
chilling to hope, and hope is that by which we are saved, says 
St. Paul. 

Toward the establishment of the boarding-out system, then, 
the State Board has set its hopes, and that even for the way- 
ward boy. There are homes in our hills where even he 
will be welcome, and where his foster-parents will try to put 
everything into the boy, instead of trying to get everything 
out of him. 

For you know, if you put schooling, farming, or bricklay- 
ing, Or carpentry into a wayward boy you will usually find that 
waywardness vanishes before increasing skill and attainment. 

“To prescribe for people little and big conditions of nat- 
ural happiness is a potent recipe for making them good.” 

“Not alms, but a friend,” is what the dependent child asks 
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of the State, and that, please God, the State Board means it 
shall have. 


God setteth the solitary in families, and your State Board 


believes in following His example. I want here to say that this 
method is not to be used for children who have worthy parents 
whom misfortune alone drives to an almshouse. There are 
other ways of helping these. 

It is unwise to separate even illegitimate children from their 
mothers, if the mother has decency, earnestness or love in her. 


But for the children of the resolutely immoral,—for ne- 


glected, deserted, abused children,—surely the foster-home is 
the best. 

Surely the welfare of the child and of the State requires 
‘the separation of the old, impure family tie, and the establish- 
ment of new, healthier ones. 

Aiter all, it is for want of character-that so many suffer, 
and those means of poor-relief alone are worth support which 
are fellow-workers with God to develop character. 

Our orphanages and asylums have been in the past mighty 
factors in this work. If now a newer, better way is being de- 
veloped by those high up along the heights of scientific philan- 
thropy, let us not, for the sake of clinging to our old ideas 
and our old institutions eh we love, refuse to — the 
newer thought, but let us women join deed and thought to that 
of the advancing philanthropy and accept gladly the newer ways 
for elevating mankind, and for helping our State to win back 
its good name. 

I have been told so many times, and by hard-headed busi- 
ness men, too, that the scheme and work of the State Board 
of Charities was visionary and ideal, that I want to say just 
cne word in its defense. I want to drive it into your convic- 
tions that “it makes us better to be shown the ideals of a no- 
bler State, of a higher manhood and womanhood, of perfected 
institutions and methods. It makes us better, not to be shown 
these ideals merely, but to be urged to be true to them, to obey 
them, to make a cheerful sacrifice for them.” 

If the board accomplishes nothing more than the holding 
up of high ideals, and new methods before the State, its work 
will not have been in vain. But its aim is, in fact, higher than 
this. It aims to follow the career of every child in the State 
who is a county charge. Watching it, working with it until it 
ends, either in State prison or in its being absorbed into and 
lost among the noble army of wage-earners. 

To see these children re-incorporated into the respectable 
population is, to the State Board of Charities, the crown of life 
for the helpless, friendless little ones which the State has given 
over to its care. | 


SOME CLUB WOMEN CAN SYMPATHIZE. 


A little boy up in the White Mountains last summer was 
urged over and over again to recite at a church entertainment. 
For a long time he remained obstinate, until his mother finally 
said, “But, Charlie, won’t you do this to help the church? 
Won't you do it for God?” “Um—ye-es,” relented the boy. 
“T’'ll do it for God. But just think what an awful strain it is 
going to be on me!” 

At another time, when he was saying his prayers at night, 
his mother, who was going out that evening, busied herself with 
putting away his clothes. About half way through his prayer, 
Charlie stopped and looked at her reprovingly. “Seems to me 
you're not very religious, mamma, not to keep still while I am 
praying.” 


THE EDUCATION OF MOTHERHOOD, 


[The following paper was given by Professor E. Harlow 
Russell, principal of the Worcester State Normal School, fol- 
lowing Dr. Stanley Hall’s admirable address on the same sub- 
ject, at the recent convention of the Massachusetts Federation, 
in Worcester. | 


T happened to me lately to be reading in one of the mag- 
azines a somewhat fervid appeal to mothers, designed 
to impress them with a sense of their immense and 
exceptional responsibilities. The fathers, it was urged, 

could do little for their children on account of preoc- 
cupation with the cares of business. The main _ bur- 
den of determining the weal or woe of the coming 
generation must, therefore, rest upon the mothers. And the 
refrain, in which all were invited to join, was “Let us, then, 
be up and doing.” Let us especially begin with our children 
“in the cradle.” If necessary, let us tear down our cradles and 
build larger, that we may have where to bestow all these begin- 
nings. Falstaff exclaimed, upon occasion, “Shall I not take 
mine ease in mine inn?” If the mute appeal of infancy should 
be translated, “Shall I not take my sleep in my cradle?” the 
New Mother must answer, “No, my little man, maturity is 
knocking at the door; education, culture, duty, are already - 
peering into thy cradle; waste no time here in idle dreaming, 

I am glad that the study of childhood is being taken up 
by such organizations as this, not only on account of the chil- 
dren, but also for the sake of mothers, to protect them from 
such general and sweeping exhortations to be “up and doing,” 
which exhortations, after all, do not afford much help as to the 
particular things to be done. 

The contribution I should like to make to the present dis- 
cussion is intended as a crumb of comfort and reassurance to 
mothers, namely: my conviction that the instincts of infancy 
and childhood furnish a safer guide and open a pleasanter path 
to right nurture than any amount of that intense maternal 
yearning and officiousness which we hear so constantly recom- 
mended. Nature is wiser than we think, and we ourselves are 
not half so wise. 

In a village where I once lived, a woman who was walking 
along the street fell suddenly in a fit or swoon on the sidewalk. 
She was carried into the nearest room, a banker’s office, and it 
fortunately happened that a young physician, just settled in the 
town, who was passing by, was instantly called in. He knelt 
down beside the patient, and began very deliberately and care- 
fully to examine into her condition. A crowd had gathered, 
and soon a shallow, meddlesome man was bustling about and 
saying excitedly, “Something ought to be done, somebody 
ought to do something for that woman!” The young doctor 
raised his head and said with quiet dignity, “Wouldn’t it be 
best to find out first what to do?’ The crowd fell back a step 
or two, and there was no reply. The more people reflected 
afterward upon the doctor’s words and bearing, the more he 
grew in their estimation, and his subsequent professional dis- 
tinction did not come as a surprise to the community. 

You of course perceive the application I would make of 
this little incident. When I hear the clamor and urgency of 
those who are impatient at the slow march of bodily, mental 
and moral development in children; who are sure that things 
must be going wrong because they are going slowly, and feel 
that the least we can do is to interfere—interfere in diet, in 
dress, in play, in behavior, in learning, always brooding over 
the child, ever on the watch for something to correct, some- 
thing to repress, or something to “implant;” and when I reflect 
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as .a student of childhood on how little we really know of chil- 
dren, the remark of that wise young physician rises again and 
again to my mind: Wouldn’t it be best to find out first wha: 
to do? Obiviously, the first step is to examine the patient, and 
that is what child-study is undertaking to do. 

In our study of children during the last ten or twelve years, 
no fact has more distinctly or strikingly emerged than the prev- 
alence and predominance of instinct in their mental makeup. 
The period of infancy is practically an unbroken procession of 
instincts; and, according to the view of Professor Wundt, in- 
stinct tips the scale against reason, even in mature life. Now 
this is a new and important discovery. We have always sup- 
posed that instinct belonged exclusively to the lower animals, 
and had no place among the endowments. of man, even in his 
savage or his infantile state. It is, therefore, no easy matter 
to face about and readjust our thinking in the dazzling light of 
this totally different conception which modern science has sud- 
denly forced upon us. The-term instinct, as now used, is to 
be understood as denoting such deep-seated impulses and pro- 
pensities, however derived, as appear spontaneously in all nor- 
mal children and constitute in large part the inmost nature and 
will of the child, and the exercise of which is well-nigh indis- 
pensable to his health and happiness. Muscular activity is an 
example: the incessant changes of position, the restlessness, 
mobility of face, limbs and all parts of the body, turning, twist- 
ing, sliding, stretching, as well as the exploring and handling 
of everything within reach. I know of no propensity more 
fundamental and constant than this. Absence of it means ill- 
ness or defect, and repression of it entails not only cruelty, but 
serious and it may be permanent harm. Imitation is another 
example of pure instinct in children: the disposition to catch up 
and repeat over and over what is said or done by others, to 
mimic the acts of grown people, of animals, even the sounds 
and motions of inanimate things. Then there is the great play- 
instinct, which seems but an outgrowth and expansion of imita- 
tion. Make-believe is the occupation, the profession, the pas- 
sion of childhood. It begins early, assumes a thousand forms, 
and lasts well on into youth. The boy or girl in whom it does 
not appear is a defective child, and its free exercise for hours 
each day is one of the main sources of many-sided development 
and also of pure happiness. The Kindergarten is the only edu- 
cational institution among us that has frankly welcomed and 
adopted into its philosophy and practice the play-instinct of 
childhood. 

A wholly different but scarcely less powerful childish in- 
stinct is that of timidity and fear, so ably set forth in the re- 
markable and invaluable monograph of President Hall. This 
is the sense of impending danger and peril, the shrinking with- 
out apparent reason from strangers, from animals, from soli- 
tude, from the dark, from the most harmless things imaginable, 
as water, feathers, the moon and a host of other objects and 
appearances. This unreasoning and capricious fear is one of the 
most persistent, uncontrollable and ineradicable of all instincts; 
one which holds the greatest possibilities of suffering, and, alas 
for the poor, helpless victim! one which as a rule receives the 
least sympathy and succor from adults. 

Now, the instincts which I have mentioned as examples— 
incessant muscular activity, imitation, play, timidity—and many 
more which we cannot take time to consider or even enumerate, 
are all outgrown, wholly or largely, in youth; all become in a 
few years as unsubstantial as dreams; and the grown person 
who sees their manifestations in children can no longer regard 
or treat them as realities, cannot by any stretch of imagination 
or sympathy allow for them or countenance them. Here is the 
great tragedy of childhood. Many a little one, wrapped in the 
solitude of these instincts, might say with poor Juliet, “My dis- 


mal scene I needs must act alonel’’” But we do not even let the 
child alone. We brand the restlessness of children as needless 
“fussiness” or as “mischief,” we shame them for their silly 
imitations and plays, we laugh their fears to scorn or cruelly 
force them into contact with terrifying objects; in short, we 
treat them habitually from our own alien point of view, very 
seldom from theirs. 5 

It is true that these racial instincts are always masked and 
obscured in childhood by a striking plasticity and aptness 
for imitation, which easily delude parents and teachers alike 
into the belief that almost any character we please may be im- 
pressed upon the young. Just as the fluidity of air and water 
under ordinary conditions blinds us to their essential and tre- 
mendous inertia and power of resistance, so the superficial soit- 
ness and impressibility of infancy and youth make us forget the 
stubborn framework of instinct that nevertheless underlies and 
gives form to their natures. The sense of this comes home to 
us more and more clearly with every year of child-study. The 
bodies of children are not a whit more conformable to type than 
their minds. You may as well prevent théir milk-teeth from 
loosening and falling -out as arrest the mental changes, the 
modifications of thought and feeling and disposition that time 
is sure to bring about. 


“For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 

In thews, and bulk; but as this temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal.” 


The science of biology is slowly teaching us respect for de- 
velopment, teaching us that no process of manufacture can be 
substituted for natural growth. By and by perhaps we shall 
have learned that this great principle or law applies to the post- 
natal or infantile as well as the pre-natal stages of human evo- 
lution, a lesson which will revolutionize our methods of nur- 
ture and early education. Better knowledge of childhood will 
help; but knowledge is not all. The true maternal spirit has a 
far larger ingredient of love and sympathy than of science, and 
this love is the torch that must show us our way in child-stully. 
Hence, I conclude that imaginative sympathy with the instincts 
and spontaneities of children, and which enables us to put our- 
selves in their place, is the best preparative for motherhood, for 
teacherhood, and for adulthood generally. This by no means 
excludes needful care and guidance, but it tempers these with 
wise considerateness and humane feeling. 


“The authorities of the Smithsonian Institution say that in 
fifty years there will be no more wild birds,’ said Miss Ada 
Sweet of Chicago before the Illinois Federation. “I want to 
tell you that for every body of a bird or a wing you wear in 
your hats your children will have to pay more for bread in fu- 
ture years. These wild birds rid the vegetable world of insects, 
and we women destroy the birds because of fashion’s demands. 
The men say it is no use talking with women on this subject, - 
that their vanity will overshadow all other considerations. The 
worst things I see here are aigrets. I see one of them on a 
friend of mine. What will our grandchildren think about us 
when they find we have taken all the song birds away from 
them?” 


¢ 


In fellowship, our hearts thrill as our hands join. The’ 
broader, the deeper, the closer the fellowship, the stronger will 
be the current of tender, loving service that flows outward from 
our clubs.—Mrs. Abbie L. Sumner, president Worcester ( Mass.) 
Woman’s Club. 
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MY SECOND IMPROMPTU SPEECH. 


By ALICE M. WOOD, Muskegon, Mich. 


Y second impromptu speech differed from my first in 

M that it materialized. But thereby hangs a tale. You 

see it was this way. The officers of the Ladies 

Literary Club of Grand Rapids paid us a visit. We 

all felt that it was to be a momentous occasion. Our sister club 

has been established over twenty years. They number five hun- 

dred and have a fine club house of their own. We have about 

eight hundred dollars in the bank and make it a rule to send as 
delegates the members who have passes on the railroads. 

It would be incorrect to say that we were not much exer- 
cised over this visit from our old and wealthy neighbor. We 
felt that to put our best foot foremost was imperative, the more 
so as there has always been a large degree of rivalry between 
the two towns. We have 25,000 population; Grand Rapids 
people claim 70,000. We have the finest natural harbor on this 
side of Lake Michigan; they are situated on a stream mis-called 
Grand, and capable of navigation, after the spring rains, by a 
light draught duck. 

The program was to take these distinguished guests upon 
the electric cars to Lake Michigan, luncheon them at the vice- 
president’s, escort them to the guild room for the regular meet- 
ing of the club at two o'clock, tea them at the same place, and 
then continue our fraternal amenities until they reached the 
Chicago & West Michigan railroad. 

The creature comforts for the refreshment of their bodies 
did not trouble us much, as we had ample confidence in our 
committees, but the mental symposium made us, rather, as our 
colored brethren say, “disrestless.” The written papers would 
be all right, of course, but the extemporaneous discussion to fol- 
low the last paper bore heavily upon us. We realized that our 
guests belonged to a body which, in moments of relaxation, dis- 
cussed such subjects as “Electricity the Vital Principle,’ and 
“Is Personality opposed to Individuality?” and we felt that, be- 
side the Grand Rapids Club and the sweet girl graduate, no one 
dare venture on so high ground. 3 

Our subject was to be “Art in Conversation.” A little talk 
I had afterwards with my friend Mrs. Jones may illustrate our 
state of mind better than I can now describe it. 

“Of course, after I knew that I had to speak before all those 
folks,” she said, “I was about wild. I felt that it was a vital 
necessity to impress them, if I had to corral all the words in the 
dictionary to do it. But it wasn’t the writing it, it was the say- 
ing it so it would sound impromptu that bothered me. I was 
about wild. I used to say the thing over every night before I 
went to sleep, but I found I had it different every time, so I 
wrote it all out, for I knew I couldn’t depend upon my memory 
at such atime. Did I look as if I were rattled?” 

“You were calm as a summer evening,” I assured her. 

“Well, my looks belied me, for I hardly slept or ate for days 
beforehand. This is what I wrote: 

“We often hear the remark that conversation as a fine art 
has fallen into a state of innocuous desuetude. It may be in 


the multiplicity of good things printed we lose sight of the . 


need for good things spoken. Can you imagine the brilliant 
conversationalist, a species said to be extinct, without his group 
of admiring satellites with countenances rapt and illuminated 
by the display of verbal pyrotechnics, and furtive pencils jotting 
notes that might carry the great man’s fame to a wondering 
posterity? As it would be impossible to conceive of Johnson 
without his Boswell, so would it be to imagine the brilliant con- 
versationalist without his audience. 


“If it were possible, in these self-seeking and degenerate 
times, to provide the necessary environment, I have no doubi 
that many who are now euphemistically known as good com- 
pany would blossom out into brilliant conversationalists, who 
in a word or phrase could throw the concentrated riches and 
splendor of a whole dramatic situation. 

“But, alas! where are the altruistic ones to form the audi- 
ence? Years ago I read a description of a ‘prayer-meeting 
killer,’ by Talmage, I think. After the meeting was fairly under 
way the killer would arise and begin something like this: 

“ ‘My friends, in my Scripture reading to-day I came across 
this remarkable passage,—‘Ephraim is a cake not turned.” 
Now, brethren, these are vital questions. Who was Ephraim? 
Why was he a cake? Being a cake, why did not some one turn 
him?’ and so on ad infinitum, until that meeting was dead as 
far as any practical usefulness was concerned. 

“In like manner, I fear, would the conversation-killer, or 
as Wilkie Collins trenchantly calls him, the ‘stop-talker,’ get 
in his baleful work before the brilliant conversationalist had 
more than begun to warm up to his task. In fact, were the 
genuine old original brilliant conversationalist to appear among 
us now, it might be that his unappreciative neighbors would at 
once catalogue him as a crank, or worse still, a bore. always 
thought it was a man of that ilk who button-holed Sydney 
Smith with the remark, ‘Sir, may I have your ear a moment?’ 
‘Certainly,’ replied the wit with the utmost urbanity, ‘select your 
ear and proceed.’ 

“By the way, it is an instructive fact that the typical bore 
is always a man. History fails to record a boress, which is 
gratifying to note, as it entirely controverts the archaic notion 
of certain belated misogynists that women have a monopoly in 
the talk market. I recall an incident in the life of the celebrated 
Dr. Abernethy which has soothed and sustained me under many 
a bitter fling at my sex’s lingual ability. He was in his office 
once when a woman entered and without a word presented to 
him a lacerated forefinger. 

‘What?’ asked the doctor. 

“ ‘Bite,’ said the woman. 

“*Dog?’ inquired the doctor. 

“*Parrot,’ replied the woman. 

“ “Go home and poultice it,’ said the doctor. 

“The woman went, but returned next day, and as before, 
held out the wounded miember in silence. The doctor examined 
it. 

“ ‘Better,’ he said shortly. ‘Go home and poultice it again.’ 

“Some days after the lady returned and held out the finger, 
which was completely cured. 

“*How much?’ she queried with her usual laconicism. 

“ ‘Nothing,’ replied the physician. ‘You are a wonderful 
woman. Will you marry me?’ 

“History fails to record her answer, but if she did consent, 
the mind shrinks back appalled at the wildly hilarious conver- 
sational orgies those two must have held about the domestic 
hearth. 


“Well,” continued my friend, Mrs. Jones, “after I wrote it 
I learned it, and then I made a memorandum like this: 

“Innocuous. 

“Pyrotechnics. 

“Boswell. 

“Environment. 

“Atlantic. 

“Altruistic—and so on. 

“T held this slip in my fingers. If I’d thought far enough, 
I’d have taken a seat towards the back of the room, then I could 
have pinned my paper on the back of the lady in front of me. 
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What did you think of it, anyway?” 

“First rate,” I said; “I watched them the whole time, and I 
could see that they were deeply impressed.” 

Mrs. Jones seemed much gratified. “Enriched with a 
wealth of anecdote?” she inquired anxiously. 

“That’s what it was,” I replied; “I thought ‘verbal pyro- 
technics’ was pretty good.” 

“I’m glad you liked it. Mrs. White was determined I 
should use cult, but I couldn’t seem to get it in. I wanted to 
say tentative and acoustics,—pronounce it cow, you know,— 
but I think I had enough in for ene time, don’t you?” 

_ “The whole thing was immense,” I said warmly. “But I 
thought I heard you say something about ‘congenial entourage,’ 
didn’t 1?” « | 

“Yes, | forgot what came next, and I was saving that for 
just such an emergency. Did you notice their expression when 
I said ‘concentrated riches and splendor of a whole dramatic 
situation?’ ” \ 

“Tt was awfully effective,” I replied. “They just wilted.” 

“T thought it would paralyze ’em,” she remarked in a grati- 
fied tone. “I got that out of the Atlantic.” 

“What does it mean?” I asked. 

Mrs. Jones rejoined with considerable warmth, “How do I 
know what it means? You don’t have to know what it means! 
Perhaps you think the editor of the Atlantic would put some- 
thing in his magazine that didn’t mean anything. Perhaps you 
think you could edit that periodical better than he does! For 
my part, what’s good enough for the Atlantic is good enough 
for me any day!” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” I said hastily. “Anyhow, ‘belated 
misogynist’ was first-class. I neyer saw people look so dis- 
couraged as those Grand Rapids women did when you safd 
that.” 

“Did they?” she said in a mollified tone, “I’m glad of it. 
That was my own. You remember that paper on Henryk 
Sienkiewicz that a member of the Grand Rapids Club read be- 
fore us a while ago.” 

“Yes,” I said, “it was a good paper.” 

“Of course it was. But we can’t sit down under that paper 
and do nothing. They’ll think this club doesn’t amount to any- 
thing. I’ve been thinking of getting up a paper on Maurus 
Jokai, and going over there and making them just writhe under 
it. What do you think?” 

“Tt would be a good plan,” I said heartily. “You could do 
it if anyone could.” 

“Yes, I believe I will. One of the first lawyers in the city 
has promised me a lot of words that I can work in. But the 
worst thing about that speech was the effect it had on our own 
club. I don’t suppose I shall ever hear the last of it. Last 
Sunday our minister used the word ‘theophany,’ and three club 
women turned around and looked at me as much as to say, 
‘There’s one that got away.’ ”’ 

“Don’t mind it,” I said encouragingly; “we all know you 
don’t talk like that all the time.” 3 

“IT don’t mind writing a paper; it’s these extemporaneous 
speeches that use me up entirely,”’ concluded Mrs. Jones. 

And here I have written a bushel and not told a word about 
my second impromptu speech. But, you see, I had to tell of the 
visit of the Grand Rapids Club first, for my second impromptu 
speech was made when we—but I must keep that for another 
time. 


Women’s clubs should study seriously and earnestly the 
living issues of the day. 


THE NEW WOTSIAN. 


By GERALDINE MEYRICK. 


With every nerve and faculty alert; 
Eager to strangle falsehood, slay the wrong, 
Yet quick with sweet compassion for the hurt. 


S HE stands erect, serene and’ very strong; 


Great love hath she for husband and for child, 

And blessed are they whom she doth call her friends; 
O’er all the sick, and suffering, and defiled, 

Her mother-heart in loving pity bends. 


So large her love, it will not let her stay 

At rest within the home; but bids her work 
Even in public places, day by day, 

Busy with duties that her brothers shirk. 


Some men there are, who, prejudiced and blind, 
Hate the new woman they have never known; 

Say that she rants, is gaunt, uncouth, unkind; 
And greet her advent with a tragic groan. 


Such know not the new woman, nor her power; 
Their woman lived some ten years back, or more; 
Who meets the real new woman, from that hour 
Hath only praise for her he scorned before. 
University Park, Colorado. 


A QUIET CLUB. 


By H. ANNETTE POOLE. 


HE rector’s wife began it. She said to her friend and 
neighbor, “Would it not be pleasant to read some- 
thing together? Something solid, I mean; something 
we would like to talk about as we go on.” 

“Indeed it would,” was the response; “and why not ask this 
other neighbor; I am sure she would like it.” She did like it 
very much, and one or two others either asked or were asked 
to join the circle, and the readings began. The Thesay after- 
noons of each week, from three to five o’clock, proved to be the 
best available time, and the rectory library the best meeting 
place. 

“Do not let us have any formality,” said the rector’s wife. 
“Do not ring, but walk right in, leave your wraps in the hall, 
and pass directly into the library. I think it would be a good 
plan for us to read ten minutes apiece, as many times \around 
as we can during the two hours; and bring-your work, useful 
or ornamental, as you please.” 

The book chosen for the first venture was Guizot’s History 


of France. Then it was that Man, standing by with an amused 


and indulgent smile, spoke from the heights of his superior 
wisdom. 

“Oh, you will never get through that at the rate of two 
hours a week. It will take you years to finish it.” 

“Never mind if it does,” said the rector’s wife; “we are not 
in a hurry.” Now the rector’s wife is never “fussy” or demon- 
strative, but she has a faculty of “arriving,” which is very com- 
fortable, not only for the rector and the parish, .but also for the 
reading club. Perhaps it is because she had a Mayflower ances- 
tress, to wit. one Priscilla Mulliens, who also knew that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points. 
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The History of France proved by no means an insurmount- 
able obstacle, but was found so enjoyable that it was resolved to 
keep on. Book has followed book, until fifteen years have 
elapsed, and the club is still pursuing its quiet way, never hur- 
ried, never making an effort to get a certain amount of work 
_ done in a certain time, but stopping by the way to stray into 

any pleasant bypath that presents itself. 

Pictures, maps, other books bearing upon the subject in 
hand have been brought in by anyone who happened upon 
them. There have been no papers and no speeches, only the 
quiet reading around the circle, interspersed with the conversa- 
tion brought out by the subject, while thimbles and knitting- 
needles have flashed their way through quantities of work, The 
membership has been most elastic, being limited only by the 
seating capacity of the room, and looking back over the years 
it is seen that a vast amount of solid work has been accom- 
plished, work which the individual women would probably have 
never attempted by themselves. 

The story of this reading circle is doubtless the story of 
many another “Book and Thimble Club,” though this one never 
had an organization or a name. Does their work seem very 
dull and tame compared with the work of the present-day far- 
reaching women’s clubs? At the time of its inception such clubs 
were practically unknown anywhere, and certainly were not 
thought of in such conservative little New England towns as 
this one. 

But to the lives of the women who have thus met week by 
week the results have been neither tame nor dull. They have 


been always active in other directions in whatever good pur-™% 


poses have been going on in the town; this has given them a 
common interest which otherwise would have been lacking. 
Small towns are apt to divide into little sets, usually on church 
lines, each one ignoring all the others; this has brought to- 
gether on common ground women of diverse beliefs and diverse 
manners of living. 


The years have brought many changes. Removals have oc- 


curred, and death has chosen more than one shining mark. Ev- 
ery woman has had her own home interests, joys, cares and 
sorrows. But it has counted for much in the life of each that 
she has had, week by week, these two hours of serious work, 
apart from care and distraction of any sort. 

The eagerness with which women everywhere have wel- 
comed the club movement has proved its need, and those per- 
sons of both sexes who are just reluctantly conceding that “wo- 
men are going to try clubs” are arriving somewhat after the 
procession, which is already well on its way. 

The large and far-reaching clubs have their grand work to 

do, and so also have the quiet little reading circles. There is 
room and need for every one. 
. Let every club woman’s heart rejoice whenever she hears 
of any little circle of women agreeing to meet regularly for 
a common interest, and the smaller the town and the more con- 
servative the environment, the more cause for rejoicing. 


The old maid who declared she wanted to marry for the 
pleasure of having “Mrs.” on her tombstone should have lived 
in 2000. For Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee prophesies that 
“Mrs.” will then no longer designate the married woman only, 
but will be a title of maturity, whether a woman be married or 
unmarried, as “Mr.” is now, and that “Miss” will be used only 
to designate girlhood, as “Master” is now used to designate 
boyhood. 


“NOT COLLEGE BRED.” 


BY ELIZABETH E. HARRINGTON GREENE. 


T was intermission at a business meeting of a woman’s 
club in one of our large western cities. Parliamentary 
laws had been very much in evidence, and the women 
were in need of the tea that was being so daintily served. 

Mrs. Blount, the chairman of the committee on new members, 
was saying tentatively to her pretty vis-a-vis:— 

“Did you notice the young woman in the passe bonnet 
who sat in front of you at our last art lecture? What do you 
think of admitting her to our club? She doesn’t seem to me 
to be quite one of us.” This with a furtive glance in the mirror 
opposite which reflected the tailor-made perfection offier own 
toilet. 

Mrs. Hampton, as she replied, put two lumps of sugar in 
her ‘tea instead of one, and the plate of lemon before her re- 
mained untouched. 

“I suppose you mean Miss Ruth Foster. I think that you 
are quite right. She is not one of us.” 

“Ah, yes, I was sure of it,” was the complacent rejoinder. 
“Do you happen to know anything of her?” 

A note in Mrs. Hampton’s voice when she answered at- 
tracted the attention of the others about her. “Yes, a friend 
took me to call on her one day. When she asked me I was 
reluctant to give the time because my club duties are so en- 
grossing that I was already socially bankrupt. However, I am 
very glad that I went. Miss Foster was out, but we saw her 
baby sister, who is so called in spite of the fact that she 1s 
twenty years old, because she has never walked a step. She is 
a fragile little creature with such big, sad eyes that I could not 
keep back the tears when I looked at her.” 

The white-capped maid, who was bringing in the fragrant 
Japan tea, set down her tray in sudden forgetfulness of her duty. 
The quick sympathy in her listening face was in striking con- 
trast to the well-bred interest about her. 

“A blither little mortal though,” continued Mrs. Hampton, 
“IT have never seen; and her laugh! It seemed to me that she 
must have caught the tones from the birds as she lay in her 
sunny window listening alone. Her light-heartedness really 
seemed almost uncanny, until with pretty imperiousness, she told 
us to come closer because she had something to tell us. ‘Do 
you know,’ and the little delicate fingers closed over my guiltily 


‘strong ones, ‘why I am so happy?” It is because sister, at last, 


has her college degree.’ At my involuntary start of surprise, 
she continued, with a mischievous smile, ‘Of course, most of 
the work was done in absentia, but brother always calls her 
Dr. Ruth and he says that he is only Richard Foster. You see 
this is the way it was. Papa died very suddenly.’ ” 

A member in deep mourning said softly, “Oh, the poor 
dear!” which was echoed by several others. 

“Then the money was all gone and I could not live at the 
Sanitarium any longer; so sister came to me from Wellesley 
where she had just begun her beautiful college life. Brother, 
also, had just begun his study abroad, and sister would not 
let the lawyers write him about the money, so, instead, she sent 
him hers that she had received from Aunt Ruth—sold our 
belongings except these’—with a pathetic glance at her few 
treasures scattered about the room—‘and she learned type- 
writing.’ ” 

Mrs. Hampton looked convincingly at Mrs. Blount who 
had evidently been thinking for the last few moments and then 
proceeded mercilessly. 

“*Did you ever hear a big man sob?’ the little one resumed 
after a silence that neither of us could break. ‘Brother did when 
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he came home and found us here. Then he took his diploma 
from his bag (it was too precious to trust it in his trunk) and 
showing it to me he said, “Little Sweetheart, these Latin words 
look queer, don’t they? The queerest of all, though is this’— 
pointing to his name—“for this ought to be spelled Ruth.”’ ” 

“Indeed it ought,” chorused the women. 

And Mrs. Blount said with an apologetic cough, “You were 
very good to give us the matter so in detail, Mrs. Hampton. 
May we not hope to have Miss Foster with us next Tuesday?” 


REFORM FOR CLUB WOMEN. 


BY M. E. J. 


LUB WOMEN have worked and are working many 
needed reforms. Women have always had influence 
in this world, even in the dark days of their degrada- 
tion; and now that we have reached intellectual 

heights, now that most men are admitting that we have almost 
sense enough to vote, at least now that we are banded together 
in a strong recognized body for self-improvement, for learning, 
for a thinking, self-respecting womanhood, how potent is our 
power for overturning old abuses, for purifying old ideas of male 
morality, and for a wholesome meddling in the affairs of the 
world generally. 

We have placed women over the female departments of po- 
lice stations; we have declared that our highways and byways 
shall be kept clean—even if a woman must undertake the dis- 
agreeable duty of street commissioner; we have expressed a 
burning desire that the moral tone of our novels shall be purer 
(and it will come, if but slowly); we have sworn that the same 
moral standard shall be for both men and women; we have 
urged that men shall not expectorate in street-cars and public 
places (we wish we might go further and say that men shall not 
chew tobacco—let them chew gum, rather), and this interdict 
has been cheerfully accepted, except in some benighted local- 
ities, where man is still in an aboriginal state; lynch law, op- 
pression and all unjust laws we have raised our united voices 
against, and we have been heard. 

These are all good works, worthy a good woman’s best ef- 
forts, and if time be given us, this world shall see better men 
because of our awakened energies. But sometimes when I am 
in a company of my own sex, I wonder if reform, like charity, 
should not begin at home. Grammars teach that pupils should 
not use extravagant language, as “I almost died laughing,” “I 
am dying to go,” and “I am tickled to death”; but can we ex- 
pect the pupils to drop these expressions from daily use when 
they constantly hear these and worse extravagances from the 
tongues of elder sisters, mothers, nay, grandmothers, and, alas! 
teachers, too? 


Somewhere I have read an article, written by a man, I am - 


sure, from the withering but righteous sarcasm, in which he 
says, “No woman is ever startled by some sudden occurrence, 
but is always ‘frightened to death.’ Never a woman because of 
a delayed meal feels the condition of hunger, but is always 
‘starved to death’; she is never cold, but ‘positively frozen stiff.’ 
The frequency of a woman’s nearness to death is so marked in 
her conversation that when the critical time comes we imagine 
she ought, from familiarity with the sensation, to shuffle off 
this mortal coil with inexpressible ease and grace. And perhaps 
it is from this claimed familiarity that she is able to hoodwink 
the king of terrors, for she lives to be a hundred much more 
frequently than falls to the lot of men.” 

Is this not deserved? Why is not simple, elegant English 
expressive enough for feminine sensations! Is it not all true, 
or are your ears hardened to such painful expressions? 


Go stand at your church door, when your minister has 
preached a sermon of unusual length and dryness, and you will 
hear, “I’m dead!” “I thought I’d die before he got throffeh!” 
Or go to a lecture of unusual interest or mirth, and you will 
surely hear—in feminine tones, mind you, never masculine— 
“Did he not tickle you to death?” “I just died laughing at that 
last story,” “Funny! he killed me with his mimicry!” It is the 
same everywhere you go—church, concert, lecture, party, at 
housecleaning or sewing—some woman is just “dead,” “dying” 
or “killed” with what she has seen, heard(or done. I have been 
to card-parties (remember, my society is no more frivolous 
than yours), and heard my friends declare, “I am just dying to 
get a prize!” “Her playing almost kills me!” “I’m dead to see 
your hand!” 

Now, lest it be thought it is only society people who use? 
such senseless language, let me go further and tell how at a re- 
cént convention of women’s clubs held in a State not Western— 
very close to the East, in fact, and noted for its bright women, 
good schools and general progress—during a reception given to 
club delegates and visitors, where the crush was very great, 
there being over five hundred in attendance, and the receiving 
line very long, and wearying one greatly to get’ down its length, 
at its end my ears were assailed by the same awful extrav- 
agances of expression—the same awful, did I say?—nay, worse, 
the occasion being so much more fatiguing. For this is what I 
heard: “Are you dead? I’m a corpse!” “I’m killed dead!” 
“I’m dying to find a seat!” and all this dropping from the lips 
of club women, teachers, who are members of clubs, and, too, 
some of them gray-haired members. 

This habit, pernicious as it is, might be forgiven in the 
young and thoughtless, to whom death is only a name, not a 
cruel meaning. Ah, my sisters, do not all of us who have passed 
the third decade know what death means?—how cold, how 
blighting, how crushing to hopes and happiness? Have not 
most of us felt its icy touch? Have we not stood, beside the 
coffin of some loved one, gazing down with anguished eyes 
upon cold, stiff features, knowing that the coffin-lid will shut 
down upon that loved form, and that the cold grave will receive 
it, burying it away forever from our desolate hearts! And this 
is death. Does it not mean something too awful, too desolating, 
too sacred to use the word lightly in the every-day affairs of 
our lives? And if time has laid a healing touch upon the 
wounds that death has made in our hearts, let us not stab with 
light expressions the bleeding hearts of friends whom death 
has just bereft. I have a friend whose nearest and dearest had 
died under a painful operation, and to go out among friends and 
hear their light allusions, their daily extravagances in the style 
I have given above, was exquisite torture; and to sum it all up — 
and give the final wrench to her broken heart, one lady said to 
her of some one of great dulness, “Why, my dear, it would take 
a surgical operation to put any sense into his head!” Too sen- 
sitive, you say! Perhaps, and yet is not the English language 
broad enough to express all our superlative sensations (and 
why should women’s sensations always be superlative?) without 
these rending extravagances? Can we not cultivate a more dig- 
nified expression? Let us club women, at least, (and it is hardly 
at least in speaking of club women, for we are of great number), 
disprove the truth of Howell’s pen, which creates women, lov- 
able sometimes, but feather-brained and light tongued. 

Let us reform ourselves, and then we shall be stronger 
for the reformation of the world. 


Do not let the quotation habit at the club meetings fall 
into disuse. Have them at roll call or just before the social 
hovr or when you will, but make their repetition a part of the 


program. 
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General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
LIST OF OFFICERS: 
President, Recording Secretary, Treasurer, 


MRS. ELLEN M. HENROTIN, 
Stock Exchange Building, Chicago. 
Vice-President, 
MRS. ALICE IVES BREED, 
Deer Cove, Lynn, Mass. 


MRS. C. P. BARNES, 
1026 3d Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Corresponding Secretary, Auditor, 
MRS. PHILIP N. MOORE, 
1520 Mississippi Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. FRANK TRUMBULL, 


MISS ANNIE LAWS, 


STATEMENT OF THE REPORTS OF THE LOCAL 
BIENNIAL COPIMITTEES AT DENVER. 


HE committee on transportation will be unable to an- 
nounce any definite rate to be given to the delegates 
to the Biennial to be held in Denver next June, until 
after January Ist, when the General Passenger Agents’ 

Association will hold its annual meeting and announce rates 

for the coming year. The committee has been assured, however, 

by representatives of the various companies, that the rates to 

the Biennial will be as low as any that have ever been granted 
to a convention in Denver. 

The committee on excursions recommends that one large 
excursion be given to Georgetown on Saturday, June 2sth, all 
the delegates being guests. This excursion, familiarly called 
“Around the Loop,” is one of the typical mountain excursions 
of Colorado, embracing, within a few hours’ ride of Denver, 
some of the finest and most characteristic scenery in the State. 
‘Lunch will be taken at a mining camp. This will be the only 
complimentary excursion by rail which will be arranged for 
by the local board, the visitors choosing their own routes else- 
where. But the representatives of the Colorado roads assure 
the committee that the same rates to any part of the State that 
were granted to the N. E. A. will be given to the Biennial vis- 
itors, that is, one fare for the round trip. This committee has 
also arranged for one morning trolley ride, past the Capitol, 
City Park, and through the finest residence portion of the city. 
This ride will occupy an hour and a half, leaving the Brown 
Palace Hotel at 8.15 and returning at 9.45. A sunset ride has 
also been arranged, leaving the Brown at 4.30, reaching Elitch’s 
Gardens at 5.15. Mrs. Elitch, the owner of the gardens, will 
throw it open to the’ visitors, clad in its most attractive guise 
and rendered more enjoyable by a fine band of music. The 
North Side Woman’s Club, the second largest club in the city, 
will hold a reception and serve refreshments in the garden dur- 
ing this visit. The return will be made about seven o'clock. As 
Denver is justly proud of her street transportation systems, 
and as the beauties of the city are chiefly to be seen in this man- 
ner, these rides will be a distinct addition to the pleasure of the 
visit to Denver, if the time can be spared for them. 

The committee on hotels and boarding-houses has secured 
a written statement of the rates from the proprietors of the prin- 
cipal hotels. Prices will be as follows: 

_ Brown Palace (European), $1.50 and upwards. 

Brown Palace (American), $4.00 and upwards. 

Metropole (European), $1.00 and upwards. 

St. James Hotel, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 per day. 

Windsor, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 per day. 

Albany, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50. 

As is customary, a discount in price will be made where 
two or more occupy the same room. The current rates at the 
popular down-town rooming houses, such as the Keystone, 
Drexel, Albert and Gladstone, are $1.00 per day. Average price 
in up-town boarding-houses, $2.00 per day. 


— 


The local program committee recommends that the first 
session be devoted to music, speeches of welcome, and replies to 
the same. That the addresses of welcome shall be made by the 
Gevernor of the State and the Mayor of the city, and by Mrs. 
E. M. Ashley, speaking for the club women of the State, and 
Mrs. Sarah S. Platt for those of the city. The committee has 
conferred with the music committee in regard to the singing of 
national songs on Sunday evening, and the proper music for the 
children{s meeting, as proposed by the General Federation 
mittee~_They have made arrangements for Kindergarten, 
kitchen garden and physical culture exhibits from the schools of 
the city at the edutational meeting to be held on Friday. They 
have made arrangements whereby at least twelve pulpits may be 
occupied on Sunday morning by visiting delegates. 

The committee on decorations and ushers has made what- 
ever arrangements it is possible to effect before the Biennial 
convenes. Members of clubs composed of young girls and 
young ladies have been chosen to serve as ushers and pages; 
for decorations, flowers have been chosen, badges and ribbons 
selected. If found feasible, one of the striking features of the 
decorative scheme will be a profusion of the famous wild flowers 
of the Rockies, sent in fresh from the hills every morning. 

The committee on music and place of meeting reported in 
favor of the Broadway Theatre as the convention hall. This is 
the largest theatre of the city, seating, an audience of 1650. Its 
acoustic properties are the best, and as many Denver women 
have spoken from the platform with perfect ease both to them- 
selves and their listeners, it is thought that there will be no 
trouble on that score during the convention. Therefore the 
local board has engaged the Broadway for the Biennial. It is 
under the same roof with the Metropole, and across the street 
from the Brown Palace, the first hotels in the city. This com- 
mittee will also furnish music for the Biennial program; vocal, 
instrumental and chorus work. Professor W. J. Whiteman will 
give exhibitions of his methods in training the voices of the 
public school children on children’s day, and there will be music 
on that occasion also by the children’s orchestra, conducted by 
Miss Du Pre. The Tuesday Musical Club, the Athene Musical 
Society, The Woman’s Club Chorus and the Junior Chorus, the 
last composed of the daughters of the members of the Woman’s 
Club, will all appear. These organizations are all formed of 
women. 

The bureau of information will fit up a room in close prox- 
imity to the auditorium, where ladies will be in constant attend- 
ance to give any desired information or assistance which may 
be in their power. In this room a post-office will be established, 
where mail will be delivered twice a day. A mail-box will be 
arranged, from which mail will be collected in time for all out- 
going trains. Postage stamps, paper wrappers and newspapers 
containing accounts of the meeting, ready for mailing, will be 
on sale. A stenographer and typewriter will be present to assist 
the officials with their correspondence. Express packages, both 
outgoing and incoming, will be promptly cared for. Telegraph 


1439 Franklin Street, Denver, Colo. 


818 Dayton Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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and district messenger boys will be in attendance. A telephone 
will, of course, be provided, and the Denver daily papers, as 
well as those of other cities, will be on file. 

A register will be kept in which visiting guests may record 
name, home address, club, Denver address and date of expected 
departure, etc., for convenience in finding the whereabouts of 
visitors. Arrangements for renting bicycles can be made 
through the bureaw, and railway and street-car time-tables direc- 
tory and other sources of information will be on hand. 

The committee hopes to be prepared to furnish all desired 
information, and believes it has arranged for every facility to 
save'time and add to the comfort of the guests. The press com- 
mittee has thus far devoted its attention only to short letters and 
articles placed in the leading papers of the country wherever 
space could be found, the Biennial being still too far in the fu- 
ture to advertise it more extensively. Such articles have been 
published in The Club Woman, Harper’s Bazar, the New York 
Tribune, the Chicago Tribune, The Period and other publi- 
cations, 

In this connection rt may be said, if any club woman re- 
ceiving a copy of this statement can secure space for articles 
concerning the Biennial in any publication which reaches a 
large number of readers, the local press committee will be glad 
to supply readable articles, accompanied, if desired, by photo- 
graphs. 
Communications concerning this matter should be for- 
warded to Miss Minnie J. Reynolds, care of Rocky Mountain 
News, Denver, chairman of the press committee. Later, the 
committee expects to send out a great deal of matter through 
the Associated Press, and otherwise advertise the Biennial thor- 
oughly throughout the United States. 


The new list of clubs and officers has been issued by the 
G. F. W. C., together with the full list of State Federations and 
the presidents of each. It shows twenty-seven State Federations 
and seven foreign clubs, besides a round five hundred of clubs 
in the G. F. W. C. Copies of this list may be obtained by ‘send- 
ing ten cents to the corresponding secretary, Mrs. Philip N. 
Moore, 1520 Mississippi Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. With it comes 
a circular containing the principal features of the address given 
by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin before the National Educational 
Association at Milwaukee last summer. It tells briefly and 
concisely of what is being done for education through- 
out the length and breadth of the Federation. This circular 
may be had of Mrs. Moore for $1.75 per hundred, or at the rate 
of two cents apiece. 


We desire to call attention to the advertisement on page 128 
of the volume containing the papers and addresses of the last 
biennial meeting of the G. F. W. C. The index shows the names 
of some of the best known literary, philanthropic and business 
women in the country, and the book is literally a package of 
good things. It is invaluable to country clubs that are some- 
times short of material for discussion, and is just as valuable to 
the city club member who did or did not go to Louisville. The 
volume is beautifully gotten up and is a worthy addition to any 
library. It can be had for only seventy-five cents of Mrs. C. P. 
Barnes, 1026 Third Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


Mrs. Jennie C. Croly, honorary vice-president of the G. F. 
W. C., has just been appointed by Mayor Strong an inspector 
of public schools in New York for a term of five years. Con- 
gratulations to our veteran club woman! 


SOME WORK FOR DENVER, 


EVERAL items of business which will be considered at 
the Biennial Convention of the General Federation of 
Clubs, next June, were foreshadowed at the council 
meeting in Nashville, says Mrs. Frances H. Ford of 
Omaha (who is a member of the board of directors), in The 
Northwestern Monthly. One of these relates to the amount 
and payment of dues. By an amendment to the constitution, 
dating from the last biennial meeting, clubs of over one hundred 
members pay ten dollars, and State Federations of over a hun- 
dred clubs pay twenty-five dollars into the treasury of the Gen- 
eral Federation every two years, while for clubs numbering 
less than one hundred members and State Federations of less 
than one hundred clubs the biennial dues are half that sum. 

It appears, however, that the biennial convention has now 
reached such proportions that it consumes the entire income 
of the Federation, leaving no resources for the carrying on of 
the official work. That the president should be left to pay her 
travelling expenses from one end of the land to the other sev- 
eral times a year, in addition to the other expenses of her po- 
siti n, and that the secretaries should be obliged to pay the 
cost of Federation correspondence, including stenographi-c work, 
from their own purses, is more than the women of the General 
Federation can tolerate. Their humiliation is deepened, too, 
by the recent discovery that for the programs they enjoyed so 
much at the last biennial meeting, they are under heavy financial 
obligations to certain women who provided the speakers. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs declines to be 
an object of charity. It declines also to have its choice for 
offices limited to the women who have independent fortunes. 
The matter must be adjusted at the Denver meeting, and the 
council will unanimously recommend to that meeting a sugges- 
tion of the committee on ways and means, namely, that a per 
capita tax of five cents be imposed on all federated clubs and 
that it be collected annually. The amount of this tax, it is com- 
puted, will place the organization upon a dignified business ba- 
sis, and unanimous approval of the plan may be expected at 
Denver. Of course there are some large c'ubs, especially in the 
West, that will need to consider carefully an annual increase 
of twenty or twenty-five dollars in Federation dues. These 
clubs are keeping their membership dues at a minimum for 
democratic reasons. And yet they have peculiar responsibil- 
ities toward neighboring clubs, club libraries and the State 
Federation, as well as toward scores of good enterprises in their 
young, needy communities. 

All this was mentioned in the discussion at Nashville, but 
the answer came promptly: “Will not the women be willing to 
add five cents to their annual dues out of loyalty to their nation- 
al family and in appreciation of its value to them?” 


Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee recently told the Michigan 
Iederation—in her address on “A Woman’s Name”’—of an 
amusing experience which occurred in her own home. Her 
husband disapproves of the loss of a woman’s identity at mar- 
riage as much as does Dr. McGee herself, and in consequence 
of their views in this matter their little daughter had never 
known any other name for her mother than Anita Newcomb 
McGee. It chanced one day, after the little one had learned 
to decipher writing, that she came across an envelope with her 
father’s name on it, preceded by the title, “Mrs.”; after study- 
ing over it curiously for a little time the child broke into a 
laugh, saying, “Somebody thinks my papa is a woman.” 
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STATE FEDERATION NEWS. 


The first meeting of the club year of the Massachusetts 
Federation was held at Worcester, December 8, by invitation 
of the Worcester Woman’s Club. In the absence, in Europe, of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president of the State Federation, Miss 
O..M. E. Rowe, first vice-president, presided. As might be 
expected in a city of such musical ability as Worcester, the 
exercises opened with music, and this continued to be a fine 
feature of the meeting. The cordial, warm-hearted address of 
welcome was given by Mrs. Abbie L. Sumner, president of the 
Worcester Club, and gracefully responded to by Miss Rowe. 
The general subject of the day was “Education,” the especial 
subject, “Some Problems in Education,” and the program was 
arranged by Mrs. E. N. L. V/alton, president of the West New- 
ton Woman’s Educational Club, who is not only a director in 
the State Federation, but a member of the educational commit- 
tee of the General Federation. First she gave an outline of the 
growth of public schools in this country. “Having established 
free schools and made attendance upon them compulsory, Mas- 
sachusetts is in duty bound to give in return the best oppor- 
tunity for educational development that can be afforded. Is 
Massachusetts doing this? And if not, why not?” she asked. 
She spoke of the dangers that lie in the growing differences 
between labor and capital, between anarchists and socialists and 
conservatives as affecting public education; of the crowding into 
cities, of the evils in present municipal governments, of the need 
the establishment of a higher 


type of citizenship; and she believed that much can be effected 


~by the hearty co-operation of mothers and teachers. For these 
' reasons, the Massachusetts Federation has appointed an educa- 


tional committee, which sent last year to every Federation club 
a circular suggesting topics by which they hope to become bet- 
ter acquainted with school needs and better fitted to help in 
school work. Mrs. Walton also spoke interestingly of the work 


of her committee, and gave a brief resume of the work done 


along educational lines by many prominent clubs, and by vari- 
ous State Federations, as Illinois, Georgia and others. 

The first address of the morning, was given by Mrs. Ellen 
A. Morse, president of the Tuesday Club of Marlboro, whose 
subject was “What the Clubs Can Do for the Schools.” It was 
an admirable effort and will appear entire in an early number 


of The Club Woman. 


The next speaker was Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston, 
president of the National Kindergarten Association, who spoke 
of “Free Kindergartens,” and dwelt mainly upon the value of 
form and color in the education of the young child, but touched 
upon many of the various aspects of kindergarten work and its 
value in the moral and spiritual development of the child. Miss 
Wheelock’s talk on free kindergartens was breezy and inspiring. 
“Educate children to know the difference between order and 
disorder. When they are trained to appreciate beauty and color 
and the wonders of the earth, they are entering into a deeper 
appreciation of the meaning of life. The songs and games of 
the kindergarten develop this sense, and help the child to gather 
forces for life material,” was the burden of her speech, put in 
glowing, uplifting words. “Day Nurseries as a Department in 
Social Setthement Work” was treated by Miss Pingree as from 
the inside and by one who knew of what she was talking. She 
told of Mrs. Shaw’s nursery, established in 1875, and how it 
gradually expanded into the social settlement idea; of its read- 
ing clubs, mothers’ and fathers’ meetings, etc., and said the 
social settlement stands for the broadest human sympathy and 
helpfulness and that the day nursery is the link between the 
settlement and the home. Therefore, the intelligent and culti- 
vated mothers in the women’s clubs can do much to help the 


less fortunate mothers among whom the social settlement 
works, 

The morning session closed with a spirited discussion, 
opened by the Rev. Austin S. Garver, 1. D., of the Worcester 
school board, the speeches being limited to five minutes. Dr. 
Garver expressed himself as deeply impressed with the magni- 
tude of the interests involved in the magnificent living organism 
of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, which can be made 
by them to thrill as with electric touch throughout the whole 
State. Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, vice-president of the General 
Federation, closed the discussion, saying among other things 
that education means the training of our boys and girls to be- 
come noble men and women. Club women should remember 
in their efforts to help education, that it does not mean cram- 
ming children with unassimilable facts and figures, but bringing 
them.to a full appreciation of the great trinity—wisdom, service, 
love. 

The first address of the afternoon was made by Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, president of Clark University, whose subject was 
“The Education of Motherhood.” In her introduction of the 
speaker, Miss Rowe called attention to the fact that a thorough 
canvass of the Massachusetts Federation showed that sixty- 
seven per cent of our club members are mothers, and that the 
subject was therefore well worth our consideration. Dr. Hall 
began by saying that the day of the old ideals is past. Woman 
is no longer “as beautiful as an angel and as silly as a goose.” 
We have now serious study of high ideals, and we are in the 
process of a new adjustment. Women had first the cloister 
period of education, and now the imitative period, when she !s 
imitating that of the machine-made man. The problem of today 
is the frank consideration of this new situation. We must rec- 
ognize—and begin by recognizing—the differences of sex. ‘‘We 
have not developed the education of motherhood,” he contin- 
ued. “We should work, not for the unmarried minority, but 
educate every young woman believing that she is tto be a 
mother; then, if wifehood and motherhood do not come, let 
that take care of itself. We have had a too blind reverence for 
mere intellectual attainment. If race degeneration comes, it 
will very largely come through woman, since she is nearer to 
nature than man. We have got to push questions of sex to the 
utmost. Instead of the question of identification, there is to be 
a higher and nobler difference.” 

Dr. Hall then considered closely and at length the difference 
of constitution and temperament, of physical and mental struc- 
ture, between men and women. A woman, he asserted, is more 
likely than a man to be spoiled by premature specialization. Her 
constitution of mind and body is more conservative. What has 
been decreed by prehistoric woman cannot be altered by man 
by act of parliament. We must hope that in this great enfran- 
chisement woman is not going to lose her cue. The separa- 
tion of men into the monasteries brought the dark ages. 

Dr. Hall quoted freely from biologists and other men of sci- 
ence, to prove that throughout nature there is wide physical 
difference between women and men: not only that they are 
lighter, more delicate, shorter, etc., but that they endure pain 
better, they keep their juvenility longer, grow old slower, are 
less liable to sudden death and that while the brain of a woman 
is smaller than that of a man; it is decidedly larger in propor- 
tion to her weight. Consequently, we must admit these differ- 
ences first of all; we must push these differences of sex to the 
foreground; we should work, not to make our women like our 
men, but to make them the best developed of women, and tto 
rank eq#ally with our most highly developed men. We must 
remember the claims of maternity. “There is danger,” said he, 
“of spoiling a good mother to make an algebraist’.’ Make sex 
into sect and confusion results. 
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Dr. Hall then sounded the warning note of overdoing. 
“Woman,” he said, “may expend more than her share, taking 
out of her system what belongs to heredity. We must make for 
health. It is better to be than to do. Our colleges have not 
provided the best. College education is bad for some boys and 
some girls. Mere intellectual culture is not the chief good in 
the world. Education should supplement and develop what 
heredity and breeding have begun. There must be more gen- 
eralization and less specialization; more personal element. 

The great cosmic pulse must be recognized. Domestic life 
is coming to be a great art, and we must train woman to the 
love of childhood. Society in all its complications is nothing 
but nest building, and that is the highest idea we can take of 
it; nothing is so worthy of love and of reverence as this nest 
building, and when we give it our homes will be the workshop of 
the Holy Ghost. 

The discussion which followed was opened by Prof. E. Har- 
low Russell, principal of the Worcester State Normal School, 
whose paper is to appear elsewhere in The Club Woman, as will 
that of Dr. William H. Burnham of Clark University on 
“School Hygiene,” which was followed by a discussion opened 
by Mrs. Emma H. Foster of the Worcester School Board. Be- 
fore the exercises closed, resolutions of thanks to the speakers 
and the Worcester ladies were offered by Miss Winslow of The 
Club Woman. 

The meeting is conceded to be by all who attended one of 
the most valuable and interesting in the history of the Federa- 
tion, which proves that the Federation is growing in every sense 
of the word. Too much can hardly be said in praise of the 


Worcester Woman’s Club and its hospitable entertainment of | 


the Federation. Not content with giving us mere words of 
welcome and friendly smiles of greeting, they opened their 
houses and entertained us royally like princesses of the realm, 
showing us not alone what their club is as a club, but giving 
us glimpses of the many beautiful homes of Worcester. This 
social side was still farther emphasized by the fine reception in 
the lovely hall of the Y. W. C. A. on Tuesday evening, when 
the president of the Worcester Woman’s Club, Mrs. Abbie L. 
Sumner, and the vice-president of the State Federation, Miss 
O. M. E. Rowe, received several hundred guests, among whom 
were a representative number of the men of Worcester. Verily, 
nothing was left undone to make visiting club members charmed 
with Worcester and its excellent people. 
The Massachusetts Federation will hold an extra meeting 
on the afternoon of January 22, in the Bijou Theatre, in the in- 
terests of education. In addition to addresses by Prof. Charlton 
Black on “What Shall Children Read?” Prof. William G. Ward 
on “Industrial Training,” and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer on 
“Manual Training for Girls,’ Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, presi- 
dent of the G. F. W. C., will speak on what the Federations are 
doing for education. Fine music will be furnished by the 
Fadette Woman’s Orchestra under the leadership of Mrs. Caro- 
line B. Nichols. Mrs. Henrotin will be given a breakfast at 
the Algonquin Club by the State Federation, previous to the 
meeting, and there will be other club festivities in her honor 


The idea of putting women on the Board of Control for 
State Charities in Wisconsin has met with a good deal of ap- 
proval from those to whose notice it has been brought, both at 
the Oshkosh convention and since. Most of the larger clubs 
in the Federation are agitating the advisability of such ap- 
pointment, though of course no possible action can be taken 
until after the meeting of the Legislature. The program for the 
Denver Biennial meeting is expected to have several topics 
discussing the appointment of women on the boards of control, 
and particularly on the board of regents of the State universities. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The first meeting of the Connecticut State Federation was 
held December 8th, in the chapel of the North Church, Bridge- 
port. The organization meeting was held in Bridgeport, April 
20th. At that time the English Literary Club, one of the oldest 
clubs in the State, and one of great dignity, called the clubs to- 
gether to form a Federation, nine of the Bridgeport clubs enter- 
taining most royally. This fall Bridgeport was again found to 
be the most central and convenient place for meeting, but 
the directors insisted upon asking no further service from the 
city clubs than to meet incoming delegates at the station to 
direct them, and to act as ushers. The club asked to perform 
this service was the Authors’, of which one of the directors is a 
member. 

Little Connecticut, with the sturdy independence of the col- 


- ony which refused to give up its charter, is starting out in a line 


of independence, as far as possible, preferring to make its meet- 
ings a matter of business, rather than one of expense and weari- 
ness in some hospitable club. This seems wise, entirely aside 
from the significant reason that in these days of the special in- 
dependence of women in so many ways, it is a good example 
to set. The State is in some ways peculiar. There are few 
large cities and wide stretches of country districts. The secre- 
tary’s report shows but nine clubs with more than fifty mem- 
bers. It is the intention, also, at first to make the sessions but 
one day, and to have the program not too long. Our best 
policy seems to be to have more frequent meetings, than one 
each year of several days. It is certain, from the expressions 
of pleasure, that the more we federate the more we want 
to, and as it is possible to get from one end of the State 
to the other and back the same day, the one day meetings are 
practicable. By bearing, almost entirely, its own expenses, the 
Federation makes it possible to meet occasionally in some of 
the smaller places, and thus give the country clubs this pleas- 
ure; and as it proposes to pay for its luncheon, giving the 
Ladies’ Aid Societies of the Churches, or the Women’s Ex- 
changes the opportunity to cater, it can thus help other organ- 
izations. | 

The Federation has also adopted the custom of electing its 
president and corresponding secretary from the same town. It 
is possible that this independence may be hard to preserve be- 
cause of the low rate of dues now in practice in State Federa- 
tions. Attention is called by a leading journal to the ludicrous 
discrepancy between the incomes of some of the big department 
clubs and of the State Federations, but it is difficult to know 
just how to make the incomes larger without bearing too hard 
upon the small clubs. At all events, there seems no reason why 
a Federation should not be regarded from a business standpoint, 
if it prefers to be as other conventions are, except those of re- 
ligious bodies. 

At 9.30 A. M., December 8th, there was a meeting of the 
Board of Directors. At this meeting the names of Mrs. M. C. 
Stanley, Woman’s Club, New Britain, and of Miss Sarah L. 
Stevens, Central Club, Norwalk, were added to the committee 
upon a Bureau of Exchange at the request of the correspond- 
ing secretary, chairman. At 9.45 the council met. Here the 
names of Miss Alice Grey Stanley, Woman’s Club, New Brit- 
ain, and Mrs. F. E. Hartwell, Classics, Monday and Travellers’ 
Clubs, Danbury, recommended by the directors to fill places 
made vacant by the resignation of two directors, were approved. 

Promptly at 10.30, Mrs. T. K. Noble, president, called the 
meeting of some 300 club members to order, with a borrowed 
gavel, the property of the Woman’s Club of Norwalk, tied with 
its colors, dark blue. The routine business was more interest- 
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ing than usual as the organization was facing its officers for the 
first time. Mrs. Noble was elected unanimously and enthusias- 
tically at the organization meeting, though she was not pres- 
ent. It was felt to be a great advantage to gain her as chief offi- 
cer, as she is without doubt more widely known than any other 
Connecticut woman. She has conducted the most successful 
classes in Parliamentary Law ever held in the State, beginning 
this work and carrying it on, entirely at the repeated solicita- 
tions of different societies, filling more than forty engagements 
last winter. She is unsurpassed as a presiding officer. She has 
a commanding presence, perfect good temper, a gracious smile, 
and is always alert. 

The program of the day follows: Morning, 10.30 A. M. 

Invocation, Mrs. E. K. Holden, Mosaic Club, Bridgeport; 
Report of Recording Secretary (pro tem), Mrs. W. R. Hop- 
son, Chairman of State Correspondence for the General Federa- 
tion, English Literary Club, Bridgeport; Report of Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Miss Dotha Stone Pinneo, Woman’s Club, Nor- 
walk; Report of Treasurer, Mrs. W. A. King, Woman’s Club, 
Willimantic; Reports of Clubs admitted since the Meeting for 
Organization; Roll Call; Words of Greeting, by the President 
of the Federation, Mrs. T. K. Noble, Central Club, Norwalk; 
Consideration of Revised By-Laws; Miscellaneous Business; An 
Ounce of Prevention, Dr. Emily V. D. Pardee, Ex-President 
Central Club, Norwalk. | 

Afternoon. Vocal duet, Mrs. F. S. Wardwell, Miss Mary 
Allen, Afternoon Musical Society, Danbury; Paper, “Vacation 
Schools,” Miss Alida B. Clark, Hearthstone Club, Hartford; 
Music, Violin and Piano, Miss Agnes Littlejohn, Miss Amy 
Wood, Central Club, Norwalk; Discussion, “How can we Make 
Club Conversations Helpful?’’ opened by Miss Alice Grey Stan- 
ley, Woman’s Club, New Britain, followed by others; Soprano 
Solo, Mrs. F. S. Wardwell, Afternoon Musical Society, Dan- 
bury; Adjournment. 

The programs were printed in dark red, the Federation col- 
_ ors, with the beautiful coat of arms of the State on the outside. 


«As no club was entertaining, the usual formalities of address 


of welcome and response were omitted. The report of the cor- 
fesponding secretary showed thirty-seven clubs in the Federa- 
tion, with a total membership of 1700, seven clubs having been 
admitted after the organization meeting. The reports of these 
clubs were remarkably interesting and well given. This is al- 
ways one of the most important numbérs on a program, yet 
it is often curtailed for lack of time. The roll call showed all 
but three clubs present by delegates, and two of these sent cor- 
dial greetings. Almost every elected delegate was present, and 
many other members of each club. 7 

The president’s address was practical, suggestive, uplifting. 
The revised by-laws were adopted as a whole, after but one read- 
ing. They provide three new offices, a second vice-president and 
two more directors. The title “An Ounce of Prevention” veiled 
the presentation of a beautiful ebony and ivory gavel tied with 
the colors of the Federation and marked “From the Central 
Club of Norwalk to the C. S. F. W. C.” The Central Club has 
the distinction of having given to the Federation its popular 
president. Dr Pardee is very witty and her presentation was full 
of good points. The appointment of delegates to the General 
Federation was left in the hands of the president. At recess the 
president announced that they were some copies of “The Club 
Woman” on the desk, and they melted away like powdered 
sugar on peaches. During recess, also, club calendars were ex- 
changed among the clubs. A delicious luncheon was served by 
the Ladies’ Aid Society of the North Church. 

As the report of the morning had shown, one of the pleas- 
antest things about the Federation is the presence of a great va- 
riety of clubs. There are art and musical clubs, and the music 


of the afternoon was of a very high order. Certainly Connecti- 
cut may be proud of the performers who gave their services so 
cheerfully. The Federation had determined to make itself of 
some use in the world from the very beginning, and nothing 
evidenced this more clearly than the remarkable paper by that 
remarkable woman, Miss Clark. Miss Clark, under the auspices 
of the Civic Club, of Hartford, directed a successful Vacation 
School last summer. The inspiration of this came from Mrs. 
Adams, of Cambridge. Miss Stanley, as a leader of the discus- 
sion, showed tact and skill calling out a number of interesting 
contributions. 

Taking the whole day together there was absolutely nothing 
to mar its pleasure, and to a degree almost unprecedented at 
conventions, everything was exactly on time. The consequence 
was that at the end of the meeting the interest seemed to be just 
as. keen, and the faces as little fagged, as at the beginning. 


DOTHA STONE PINNEO, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


The third annual convention of the New York State Feder- 
ation of Woman's Clubs was held at Syracuse the toth, 11th, 
and 12th’of November. The revision of the constitution 
formed an important part of the proceedings. One of the im- 
portant actions was the voting down of an amendment which 
provided that clubs of sectarian or political leanings should not 
introduce their special subjects at the meetings of the Federa- 
tion, nor use the Federation to strengthen their cause. The 
discussion. on this was short and spirited but it was evident 
that the nearly two hundred delegates present were liberal- 
minded women, willing to give any club a respectful hearing 
on its special work if the occasion demanded. The chairman 
of the revision committee, Mrs. Alice Rich Northrop, of Yonk- 
ers, thanked the Federation for the broad spirit which showed 
in thus throwing down barriers and trusting itself to feel no 
need of them. Another mooted point was the representation 
by a delegate of more than one club. It was decided that no 
delegate may represent more than one club, nor be entitled to 
more than one vote. The election of officers was made biennial 
instead of annual. 

Another important feature of the session was the admira- 
ble report of Dr. Amelia Earle Trant, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education. This report called for the appointment 
of a committee of eleven, ten of these to correspond, each 
with one-tenth of the federated clubs, through education secre- 
taries to be appointed. The outline of the work proposed was 
complete and practical. The feport was cordially received by 
the Federation and its provisions adopted. The fine report of 
the Library Committee, Miss Myrtilla Avery, chairman, was 
also presented. 

Much interest was taken in the election of officers, espe- 
cially in that of the president. The unanimous choice of the 
Federation, as indicated by the returns received by the nom- 


_inating committee in answer to a request sent out last May, 


was that Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, of Rochester, the late presi- 
dent, should succeed herself. Her long illness of the summer 
and enforced withdrawal from all public work necessitated a 


_ new ticket. On a second inquiry the club’s preferences were 


indicated chiefly for Mrs. L. V. Lynch of Syracuse, Mrs. Fran- 
cis Goodale of Utica, and Mrs. William Tod Helmuth of New 
York. Mrs. Goodale absolutely declined to mllow her name 
to go before the convention, and Mrs. Lynch and Mrs. Hel- 
muth were the leading candidates. It was an exciting election 
and Mrs. Helmuth won by eight votes. 
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The addresses, papers, and music which were presented at 
the evening sessions were enjoyable, instructive and interest- 
ing, and reflected credit on the program committee, Mrs. Ellen 
H. Mitchell of Syracuse, chairman. The hospitality of the 
Syracuse club women was delightful. Two brilliant receptions, 
a luncheon to delegates, the freedom of an art club’s rooms, 
an invitation to a flower show helped to make the social part 
of the convention a success. 

Mrs. Helmuth, the vice-president of the Federation, who 
occupied the chair throughout in the enforced absence of Mrs. 
Montgomery; won golden opinions from all who listened for 
her admirable conduct of the revision business. Her tact was 
as unfailing as her good temper, and her prompt impartial rul- 
ings undoubtedly were large factors in carrying the trying day 
through without hitch or dissension. 

Early in December the new executive board met in New 
York and formally decided that the next annual meeting shall 
be held in New York. The Board is planning to make a great 
success of the convention, and as there aré twenty-five thou- 
sand women enrolled in the organization, there will be a large 
representation of officers and members. 

General plans for the work of the year were also farmu- 
lated at this meeting, and committees were appointed in the 
departments of philanthropy, free libraries, aesthetics, house- 
hold economics, civics, literature, public schools, town and vil- 
lage improvement and printing and the press. The depart- 
ment of philanthropy is planning some special work for young 
girls. The details are not yet decided on, but something in 
the nature of an industrial school or home is contemplated, and 
whatever is done will be preventive, not remedial. 

The whole board of officers for the coming year is: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, New York city; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Elizabeth MacDonald of Flushing, Long Island; 
recording secretary, Mrs. J. S. Tuckerman of Jamestown; cor- 
responding secretary, Miss Anna Maxwell Jones of Saratoga; 
treasurer, Mrs. Milton H. Northrup of Syracuse; auditor, Mrs. 
W. C. Gouninlock of Warsaw. Executive board: Dr. Ida C. 
Bender of Buffalo, Mrs. Mary T. Leavenworth of Syracuse, 
Mrs, Alice Morse Earle of Brooklyn, Mrs. Marian Carpenter 
of Ilion, Mrs. Mary Dame Hall of New York, Dr. Mary I. 
Denton of Buffalo, Mrs. L. J. Aldrich of Camden and Miss 
Caroline Hills of Binghamton. 


MICHIGAN. 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Michigan State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, which was held at Saginaw on the 


evening of November gth and closed on the 11th, proved the | 


most successful and enthusiastic session held since its organiza- 
tion. 

Owing to the tact, ability and wide experience in parlia- 
mentary practice of the presiding officer, Mrs. Emma A. Fox, 
of Detroit, the large amount of business before the Federation 
was transacted with smoothness and dispatch, giving ample 
time for rendering of the fine literary program provided for 
the occasion, and also for the free discussion of many import- 
ant questions contained in the papers and addresses comprising 
it. Over 200 club women outside of Saginaw attended the 
meeting. One hundred and fifty-eight represented ninety-seven 
clubs as delegates. The committee on organization reported 
about 9,000 club women in Michigan, who carry as their motto, 
“The Higher Education and Uplifting of Womankind,” of 
whom nearly 4000 are in the Federation. The Federation con- 
vened in the auditorium of the Masonic Temple, East side. And 
on Wednesday evening at the opening meeting, it presented a 
bright, stirring and inspiring scene, when two hundred of the 


¢ brightest women in Michigan, representing nearly 4000 members 


of the various literary clubs of the State, were gathered to- 
gether, aside from the large number of Saginaw’s most intelli- 
gent and progressive citizens. The Rostrum was a bower oi 
beauty beneath a profusion of flowers, palms and other plants, 
while old Glory hung gracefully on the wall as a background. 
A bevy of lovely girls acted as ushers, performing their duties 
in an unobstrusive and graceful manner. A few minutes past 
eight o’clock, Mrs. Arthur Barnard, president of the “Saginaw 
Reading Club,” presented to the audience, Mrs. liza R. Sun- 
derland, Ph. D., of Ann Arbor, who, in an impressive manner, 
offered the invocation, after which a most cordial, beautifully- 
worded and finished address of welcome was given in behalf 
of the eleven clubs of Saginaw, by Mrs. Sallie T. Barber, in a 
clear, musical voice. In opening she said, “Allow me to pre- 
sent you to your hostess Madam Saginaw, who has honored me 
by placing me here to greet you. Her homes, her clubs are all 
at your service, we are all yours; and we feel that you have 
rendered her a service by your presence. We hope you will 
carry away pleasant memories when you leave and you can count 
on a woman’s welcome and good nature while here.” She said 
that Saginaw was an Indian name and had been referred to by 
“Longfellow, who wrote of Gabriel having his lodge on the 
banks of the Saginaw.” “Her people were proud of the ances- 
tral name.” She spoke of the early days of the old Fort, of the 
heroism of Saginaw’s pioneers, and of its gradual evolution; 
how immense fortunes had floated down upon the bosom of its 
river; and of its intelligence, growth and progress, and that 
Charity was one of the main stones of its structure, as its five 
charitable institutions testified, all established and upheld by 
Saginaw women. In speaking of woman’s club work, she said: 
“While it was in line with intellectual progress, yet care should 
be taken, that home duties should not be neglected and that 
the true delights of life were found in brightening and making 
happier the home.” 

And never were club women treated more royally than at 
Saginaw. The response by the president was given in a few 
brief, but happy words, after which she sounded her gavel, and 
declared the third annual meeting of the M. S. F. W. C. opened; 
and invited to the platform the officers and ex-officers of the 
Federation, and the first vice-president, Mrs. Palm f Sagi- 
naw, to the chair. 

The president then delivered her address, which she said 
would be very brief, as there were two «ther speakers on the 
program to follow her, and that much of which she desired to 
say, more immediately concerned club members, and could be 
given another day as well. 

In closing her address, she said: “The opinion is often ex- 
pressed that to the women of our country belonged the ethical 
and intellectual idea and to the men the sordid and grasping 
ones. This is an injustice, for while men were grappling with 
the world and looking with a great measure on the material 
side of life, is it not with the desire to help wife and family 
at home?” 

After-a fine musical selection, an able and most eloquent 
address was delivered by Mrs. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, upon 
the subject, “The Educational Work of Women’s Clubs.” It 
was replete with important history concerning the education 


of the women of our country, and of the vital importance of the _ 


educational work of women’s clubs. She said: ‘In 1787 the first 
school was opened for girls in Boston, and they came in such 
numbers that very soon other schools had to be provided for 
them; still as late as 1823, only about 75 years ago, the school 
board of Northampton, Mass., was a defendant in a suit brought 
to compel the board to give the girls seats in school. Now one- 
half of the students of colleges and of all the higher institu- 
tions of learning in this country are women. While only fifty 
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years ago, only one-half of ome per cent were students. In our 
own State University women,” she said, “last year took one 
half of the degrees conferred.” Mrs. Sunderland was of the 
opinion that women’s clubs should become responsible in a 
measure for the education of the world’s empire. That 
“women’s clubs should do post graduate work.” She men- 
tioned the work of one woman’s club in Chicago. It had com- 
pelled a general overhauling of the county hospital and police 
stations and brought about many reforms which had become 
permanent. It was possible for all women’s clubs to accom- 
plish important results if they took up the problems of the day. 

In closing Mrs. Sunderland dwelt on the good work ac- 
complished by the women’s clubs throughout the whole coun- 
try, she said they had brought a leven into the home life, rele- 
gating gossip to a back seat, by furnishing worthy subjects for 
conversation and thought, thereby brightening the home life, 
and bringing happiness and knowledge to many. 

~ The closing feature of the evening’s literary program was 
a paper by Mrs. Anita Newcomb McGee, M. D., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., “On a Woman’s Name.” 

Wednesday morning the session was devoted almost en- 
tirely to routine business. Mrs. Frances Burns, the Great Lady 
Commander of the Lady Maccabees of Michigan, in a few well- 
chosen words gave fraternal greetings to the Federation and 
its guests. Upon the entrance to the meeting of the honorary 
president of the Federation, the venerable Mrs. Lucinda H. 
Stone, (lovingly called the mother of clubs) she was invited 
to the platform. Thereupon she was given the Chatauqua 
salute, by the assembly. 

The legislative committee recommended that women be ap- 
pointed on Boards of Asylums for the insane; on State Board 
of Education; State Board of Corrections and Charities and 


that women physicians be employed in all public institutions 


where women are inmates. The committee to advance the in- 
terest of women in the University of Michigan reported that an 
effort had been made to have women appointed as regents of 
the university, but found that under the State law only voters 
could be legally elected to such office. 

The committee strongly urged that women be employed in 
the university as professors, as well as teachers. The commit- 
tee on Credentials reported 97 clubs represented, and 12 new 
clubs admitted to the Federation. 

At 2 o'clock, the afternoon meeting was opened by the 
President who said it would be a Michigan afternoon. The 
first paper on the program, given by Mrs. Sarah W. George, of 
Ypsilanti, entitled, “Michigan—The Romance and Heroism in 
its History” was teeming with interesting, romantic and pa- 
thetic incidents of the early days of the territory before the boun- 
daries of the State were settled; dealing with the early inhabi- 
tants, both white and Indian, and with the legends of the 
places where the whites first visited, from the earliest dates 
down to the time when civilization proper was introduced into 
the State. 

That this paper was of unusual interest was proved by its 
general discussion, and the many interesting facts with which 
it was supplemented by a large number in the audience. Fol- 
lowing this came an address on “Our Educational System,” so 
perfectly delivered, so valuable, so scholarly, so replete with 
information which should interest every man and woman of 
our State, and withal so many wise suggestions, that it seems 
unpardonable that every word should not be repeated. This ad- 
dress was given by Mrs. J. F. Pease of Big Rapids, without 
notes. 

“The Relation of Women to Our State Charitable Insti- 
tutions,” by Mrs. J. E. St. John of Lansing, wife of the super- 
intendent of the Industrial School for Boys, was given in a 


paper of unusual merit and by one in a position to know where- 
of she speaks. Mrs. St. John said: “There are twenty State 
boards in Michigan, and ten of them are partly composed of 
women; and that such co-operation has proved very successful 
where it has been tried.” : 

On Wednesday evening occurred the social event of the 
session, the reception given by the Saginaw Reading Club to 
the Federation and its friends, at the West Side Club house. 
It was a brilliant and delightful occasion, worthy of the club 
women of Saginaw. The spacious rooms were beautiful in their 
profuse and artistic decorations and with ease accommodated 
the 800 and upwards of guests present. The soft tones of music 
and the perfume of flowers, together with the murmur of glad 
voices, and above all the intelligent smiling faces, caused the 
scene to be an ideal one, not soon to be forgotten. 

On Thursday morning the officers for the coming year were 
elected: Honorary president, Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone of Kala- 
mazoo; president, Mrs. Anna A. Palmer of Saginaw; first vice- 
president,-Mrs. Martha A. Keating of Muskegon; second vice- 
presiden rs. Frank E. Withey of Manistee; recording sécre- 
tary, Mrs—Plorence I. Bulson of Jackson; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Robert Patterson of Detroit; treasurer, Mrs. Mary A. 
Ambler of Northville; auditor, Mrs. Stiles Kennedy of St. 
Louis. The other members of the board for the year are Mrs. 
N. B. Jones, Lansing; Mrs. J. M. Gould, Owosso; Mrs. Belle 
M. Perry, Charlotte, and Mrs. Flora L. Beadle Hastings, di- 
rectors. The delegates to attend the biennial meeting of the 
G. F. W. C. to be held June next at Denver, Colo., are Mrs. 
Anna A. Palmer of Saginaw, as president of the Federation; 
Mrs. Emma A. Fox and Miss Clara A. Avery of Detroit; Mrs. 
J. F. Pease of Big Rapids; and Mrs N. B. Jones of Lansing. 
The alternates are Mrs. Sallie T. Barber of Saginaw; Mrs. Belle 
M. Perry of Charlotte; Mrs. Francis Mosier of Hillsdale and 
Mrs. Andrew Howell of Detriot. Manistee was chosen as the 
place for the next annual meeting of the Association. 

The treasurer reported the Federation to be in a good 
financial condition. 

On Thursday afternoon the following papers were given: 
“The Relation of the Club to the City,” Mrs. Florence M. Dun- 
ning, Battle Creek; “How Shall a Busy Housekeeper Find 
Time for the Club,” Mrs. Jessie B. McKinney, Sault Ste. Marie; 
“How Shall a Busy Club Woman Find Time for Housekeep- 
ing,” Mrs. Ida F. W. DeLano, of Saginaw. All these papers 
were well considered, bright and witty. They will appear in a 
later issue of the Club Woman. They were widely discussed 
both from a humorous and serious standpoint. 

On Thursday evening an able address on “Hospitality” was 
given by Dr. Denny Grace Dowling of Muskegon. So well 
pleased was the audience with her effort, that she was recalled 
to receive further applause. The evening’s literary program 
was closed with an illustrated lecture on “Art for Women’s 
Clubs,” by Miss Anna Caulfield, Grand Rapids, which fittingly 
closed one of the most brilliant, intellectual and instructive pro- 
grams, which ever appeared upon a Federation calender. 

After a musical selection, the retiring president presented 
the officers of the Federation for the coming year to the audi- 
ence assembled. Then tthe gavel fell and the presiding officer, 
Mrs. Fox, declared the annual meeting adjourned. 


As a summary we quote from the “Saginaw Courier Her- 
ald”: “The Third Annual Meeting of the M. S. F. W. C. closed 
last evening in what might be termed a blaze of glory, for the 
session throughout was a succession of glorious triumphs. It 
was the best convention ever held by the Federation. Business 
was transacted in a more prompt and decisive manner. Matters 
were discussed with great readiness; a broader knowledge of the 
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scope and aim of the Federation was shown by the delegates, 
and the papers read were of a higher grade than those at any 
former session. The convention proved conclusively that the 
clubs have done much for the women of Michigan in every way, 
and this demonstration alone is sufficient defense for their 
existence.” 

The Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs has suc- 
cessfully inaugurated a Reciprocity Day which is finding great 
favor among the clubs. Early in the year every club in the 
Federation was requested to send to a committee appointed for 
that purpose two or more of the best papers read in the club 
the previous year. The subjects of these papers, together with 
the name of the writer and the club to which she belongs, were 
arranged in a neat little booklet, a copy of which was furnished 
to each club thus contributing. From these lists each club se- 
lects such papers as may be decided on, which are then for- 
warded by the committee and are read in the club on their 
appointed reciprocity day. 

In the Traverse City Woman’s Club Reciprocity Day was 
made most delightful by the presence of Mrs. Alex Custard, 
president of the Mendon club, who came by invitation to give 
her talk on “Familiar French Portraits.” This proved to be 
a series of vivid word pictures of noted French people of the 
past and present. 


GEORGIA. 


The stupendous amount of work in educational matters 
which the Georgia Federation has laid out astonishes Northern 
club women, who had considered themselves active in laying 
out half as much. At the recent convention in Rome much 
time was devoted to the subject of co-education at the State 
University at Athens, and for increased facilities for the higher 
education of Georgia girls. The city schools, private schools, 
country schools and country schoolhouses and the university 
system of the state each received careful consideration, as did 
also the subject of free Kindergartens. A paper that produced 
a marked effect was read by Mrs. Charles Read, president of the 
Atlanta Woman’s Club, urging the appointment of women on 
the school boards of the State. The educational department of 
the Federation was perhaps given more prominence than any 
other, both on account of the broad scope of its work and the 
marvellous results accomplished during the past year. It has 
gained systematic and full information as to the workings of 
schools throughout the State, has influenced legislation for ad- 
vancement of education, and has now a bill before the General 
Assembly to open the doors of the State University to women. 
The chairman, Mrs. Robert Emory Park of Macon, and her 
committee, have been indefatigable in advancing the work, 
and have enlisted the support of nearly every woman of influence 
in the State. A department that has done fine work on related 
lines, and that presented a program at the Federation of un- 
usual interest, was the library department, whose chairman is 
Mrs. Eugene Heard of Middleton. This committee has a bill 
before the Legislature to establish free circulating libraries 
throughout the State, and it is bending every effort to have a li- 
brary in every town, village and country settlement in Georgia. 

That convention in November marks a milestone in the 
progress of woman in Georgia, for it was the first occasion, 
other than patriotic and religious, that has brought the women 
from all parts of the State into an organization for the discussion 
and promotion of the best interests of woman and the State. 
These ‘interests were investigated and advanced from various 
points of view—civic, educational, philanthropic and reciprocal. 
Subjects pertaining to the broader culture of woman, and the 


developments of the aestheric in her life and work were not neg- 
lected; but the whole trend of the session was towards prac- 
tically helping women, and towards correcting evils of govern- 
ment or lack of it, towards decreasing the per cent of ignorance 
and illiteracy in the State, and disseminating good literature 
where it is greatly needed. 

The convention was presided over by Mrs. W. B. Lowe of 
Atlanta, the moving spirit in the organization of the Federation 
and its president. Her dignity and ability as a presiding officer, 
and great executive ability, united with a broad helpful spirit 
and unbounded club enthusiasm, have been the inspiration and 
bulwark of the Georgia Federation, and to her is largely due 
the phenomenal growth of the organization since its formation 
a year ago. 

The club reports from the twenty-four clubs in the Federa- 
tion formed one of the most interesting features of the conven- 
tion. They represent nearly every section of the State, and 
are representative in every sense of the term. The report of the 
first and for some years the only general federated club—the 
Woman’s Press Club of Georgia—was one of especial interest. 
It was read by Mrs. M. A. Lipscomb, principal of Lucy Cobb 
Institute, and contained a powerful argument and urgent plea 
for purity in journalism. The report of the Atlanta Woman’s 
Club was one that excited great interest and applause. Only 
two years old, this club has enrolled several hundred members, 
has its departments doing splendid work, and is making its 
influence felt in municipal affairs and in all other public interests 
of Atlanta. 


UTAH. 


The Utah Federation at its business meeting in October 
discussed many important matters. In the matter of free trav- 
elling libraries Mrs. Ritchie read extracts from several reports of 
the New York State Travelling Library Association, showing 
how the work was accomplished in that State, and the favorable 
results accomplished. A plan was suggested by her favoring 
the donation of a book by every club woman, for the purpose 
of starting one library at least. 

It was voted that a committee of five be appoifited to devise 
ways and means of carrying out the suggestion. Discussion as 
to the means of obtaining the books suitable followed, and the 
following suggestions were made: First—That the committee 
make out a list of books wanted and a copy of this list be sent 


to every club. Second—That the clubs prepare a list of books 


especially needed in their course of study, and notify the com- 
mittee. Third—That any book be donated, the committee 


to be empowered to turn any book not suitable for the purpose 


over to the public or school libraries. This matter was left in 
the hands of the committee without further action. 

The Federation voted to hold semi-annual meetings, and 
an invitation from the Provo clubs was accepted to hold a field 
meeting next May at Provo. The Ogden clubs invited the 
Federation to hold the next annual meeting in Ogden. The 
Utah Federation numbers seventeen clubs, with a membership 
of about 600. The following officers were elected at the Octo- 
ber meeting: President, Martha Burgess Jennings, Salt Lake 
City, Ladies’ Literary Club;. vice-president, Mrs. Fletcher, Og- 
den, The Aglaia; recording secretary, Mrs. Antoinette B. Kin- 
ney, Salt Lake City, Woman’s Club; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Emma J. McVicker, Salt Lake City, The Cleofan; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Annie S. Wedgwood, Provo; State organizer; Mrs. 
M. F. Allen, Park City. Delegates to the Denver Biennial are 
to be Mrs. E. B.. Jones, Mrs. Lizzie Hyslop Coray, Mrs. Gra- 
ham and Mrs. Terry. 
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ILLINOIS. 


Last fall, in response to a request from The Club Woman 
for an authentic report of the Illinois Federation convention at 
- Jacksonville, we were recommended to condense the report from 
the Chicago Herald, which we were assured would be reliable. 
We did so. A few days ago we received the following letter: 

} My dear Editor:—In the last issue of your magazine is a 
statement “that the conservatives brought about the suppression 

of the proposed resolution condemning Governor Tanner for 

discharging Mrs. Florence Kelley as State factory inspector.” 

Your correspondent from Illinois was certainly misinformed 
and has done the Illinois Federation an injustice. The truth of 
the matter is as follows: When Governor Tanner removed Mrs. 
Kelley the Woodlawn Woman’s Club of Chicago adopted reso- 
lutions regretting said removal, and at the same time decided to 
ask the Federation at its next meeting to extend its consideration 
of the educational question so as to include the other phases of 
the child problem, as those referring to the wage earning, the 
delinquent and the dependent child. 

A resolution to this effect was presented by the delegates 
of the Woodlawn Club and was unanimously adopted by the 
Federation. At no time was there any desire or thought of 
asking the Federation to condemn the Governor for the re- 
moval of Mrs. Kelley. 

A desire to make a sensation on the part of some of the 
reporters is responsible for the false impressions, furthered, I 
am told, by some one or two members, who, to ingratiate them- 


selves with the Governor as his defenders, gave credence to the 


report. The writer speaks with authority in this matter. She ts 
a member and ex-preSident of the Woodlawn Club, assisted in 
the composition of both resolutions, and has been misjudged 
because of the false reports. The unpleasant notoriety occa- 
sioned by such mistakes has a tendency to discourage women 
from expressing their opinions regarding public questions; and 
in my judgment not the least value of clubs in these days lies 
in their fearless criticism of legislation and public service af- 
fecting our homes and our children. 


Yours respectfully, 


CORINNE S. BROWN. 
6230 Woodlawn Avenue. ed 


MISSOURI. 


The annual convention of the Missouri Federation will be 
held in Sedalia, January 19, 20 and 21. A reception by the 
Sedalia clubs to visiting delegates will be given Tuesday even- 
ing, January 19. The next morning the business sessions will 
open with an address of welcome, followed by the president’s 
address, by Mrs. John A. Allen of St. Louis. There will be the 
usual reports from State officers and from the clubs. 

One paper, to be selected from those sent by the clubs to 

the bureau of reciprocity will be read by its author. The work 
of the various departments will be orted by the chairmen; 
literature, Mrs. Richard P. Bland; civics, Mrs. Dangerfield of 
St. Joseph; art, some lady from Kansas City, not yet appointed. 
Travelling libraries will be taken up as a work of special inter- 
est. The subject will be introduced by Dr. Dibble of Kansas 
City, followed by Miss Mary Perry of St. Louis. 
_ Addresses are expected from Mrs. Laura E. Scammon of 
Kansas City, State chairman of correspondence for the General 
Federation, and from Mrs. Ford, a former Missourian, but now 
from Chicago, whose subject is “The Holy Grail.” As Sedalia 
is known throughout the State for her hospitality, a large at- 
tendance and a good time is expected. 


The Federations of Illinois, Colorado, Nebraska and Minne- 
sota have petitioned the State Teachers’ Associations of those 
States asking permission to co-operate with the latter associa- 
tions and present at their meetings a part of the programs. 
A favorable answer has been received, and the following pro- 
gram was presented at the Minnesota meeting on Wednesday, 
December 29th, at St. Paul: “The State Federation and the 
Public School,” Miss Margaret J. Evans, president of Minne- 
sota Federation; “Specific Moral Instruction in the Public 
Schools,” Mrs. William E. Thompson, Hamline; “Aesthetic 
Culture in the Schoolroom,” Mrs. H. C. Burbank, St. Paul: 
“The Teacher a Moral Force in the Schoolroom and in Soci- 
ety,” Mrs William N. Ladue, Minneapolis. On the evening of 
the 20th a reception was tendered the teachers by the Minneso- 
ta Federation, the presidents of all the clubs being on the re- 
ception committee. 


At the meeting of the board of directors of the New Jersey 
State Federation in Jersey City recently, a new department 
was added, called the educational department, which is to in- 
clude everything outside of Kindergarten, which is a department 
of itself. Mrs. G. W. B. Cushing, president of the Woman’s 
Club of Orange, was made chairman of the new department, 
with Mrs. Margaret T. Yardley and Mrs. Florence Howe Hall 
as co-workers. Mrs. John Gifford of Princeton, as chairman 
of the department on forestry and protection of the Palisades, 
has a well-equipped library, strongly incased in oak, the books 
neatly covered with white duck, ready to commence travelling 
throughout the State. The catalogue claims that this library 
is intended as an introduction to the study of forestry, and is 
to be arranged in several classes. 


Mrs. Esther B. Noble of Norwalk, president of the Con- 
necticut Federation, is a very active club woman. It was she 
who first started the federated movement among the conserva- 
tive clubs of the Nutmeg State. Mrs. Noble is an able parlia- 
mentarian and conducts classes in parliamentary law. One of 
her classes is at Bridgeport, and has an interesting and practi- 
cal feature in the competitive drill, which Mrs. Noble conducts 
by dividing the members into two parts, each trying to defeat 
the other in carrying the motions that are made. The class is 


largely composed of members of high literary ability, many of 


whom have made more or less of a study of parliamentary law, 
and who consequently bring up very intricate questions in refer-' 
ence to the same; but Mrs. Noble, with her brilliant mind and 
clear way of reasoning, is able to answer all in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner without the slightest hesitation. . 


Mrs. May Alden Ward of Cambridge, president of the Can- 
tabrigia Club, made such a favorable impression before the 
Maine Federation at Bangor last fall that she is much in de- 
mand in the Pine Tree State as a lecturer before the larger clulys 
belonging to the Federation. Mrs. Ward has just returned ‘rom 
a lecture-tour in Rockland, Camden, Lewiston and other towns. 
Meanwhile she is extremely busy in Massachusetts as a teacher 
of current events and literature classes and as a club lecturer, 
besides being president of three clubs and second vice-president 
of the Massachusetts Federation. 


Miss Frances J. Dyer of The Congregationalist and Har- 
per’s Bazar, whose success as a current events class leader has 
been so great, is giving a course of twelve lectures on current 
events in Pierce Hall, Boston, during January and February. 
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CLUB STUDY DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MAY ALDEN WARD. 


CLUB STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


OW shall our club achieve success in the study of 
literature? 
The answer to this question is not so simple as it 
may seem to the uninitiated. Many pages have been 
written about it and much of such writing is chiefly famous for 
the mistaken views presented. 

At the present time, however, with the light of practical 
common sense to guide us, there is not so much danger of mis- 
direction as a few years ago. 

First and best of all, then, as in all other clubwork, do not 
undertake too much. Wide reading is one of the objects of all 
well-directed minds, but you may safely trust your miscellane- 
ous reading for that. The club work should be better directed. 
The range of literature is so wide that all our efforts will be 
dissipated, unless we practice rigid self control. We must 
limit our attention to a field so narrow, that we may hope to 
make a definite impression. You need not begin with the lit- 
erature of a nation, or of a period, nor even of a school of 
writers. 

National literatures, or the writers of a period, might be 
studied under the direction of a wise leader, provided always 
that the proper preparatory work had been done beforehand. 
Or provided that the facilities for such studies were very 
numerous, and the community had a large library, with a 
sufficient number of well-read people. Otherwise the method 
pointed out by Mr. Lowell would be the one to pursue. 

That is, begin with one man. Lowell says that his mind 
was formed round the study of one 1 an—Dante. By this he 
meant that Dante was the centre. Around him as a centre 
grew up a great many other men and other interests; but they 
were all organized, all related. Much of our knowledge is 
comparatively useless because it lacks this element. It is not 
related to our other elements of strength, and is therefore un- 
available. 

For this work, however, you must have a great man. It is 
folly to think of any but the great in such a connection. We 
all have our favorite minor poets, and they mean a great deal 
to us, but we cannot expect our friends to have the same choice. 
Moreover, we cannot study profitably where we have no inter- 
est, and no considerable number of persons could be interested 
in the same writer, unless he were great and many-sided. 

Having chosen your great man, the next thing is to read 
him. Do not read about him, but reati his own writings, at 
first hand; and read all of them. You may gather all you can 
about his life and his times, provided it helps you to under- 
stand his writings, but, aside from that, the writings themselves 
are the only thing. Before you get through with him, he will 
bring you into touch with most of the really great men who 
preceded him, and with many of those who have come after 
him. For, strange to say, his influence will attract you more 
powerfully than the remoter forces which influenced him. 

It is not intended that you should follow these influences 
any further than they are forced upon you by the study of the 
writings. The writings are to be the only study; but they are 
enough. The moment you penetrate below the surface, you 
will find all that is necessary for a year’s work, or for many 
years. The great man is inexhaustible in his sources of in- 
terest. Acquaintance is all that is required, to give him the 
mastery over all yeur stibsequent life. 


3 

There will be an order in which the writings should be 
taken up, and this can be determined in advance for the annual 
program. Each member should read the entire work at home, 
and then the consideration of the parts and their relation, can 
be taken up for the work of the club; at the regular meeting. 
In this way the club becomes prepared for the third and most 
valuable step of all. This is the determination of the final 
unity of the production, as a work of art. 

The habit of looking at’a masterpiece as a whole, and thus 
determining its ultimate unity, is of the very highest value. 
Considered in this light, there are many questions to raise 
which bring us to the very highest realm of literary criticism. 
We assume that we are studying a work of the imagination, 
and it therefore has a certain thought and passion unity, which 
may be easily discovered. 

But above this, it will have an indefinite, indescribable 
character of its own, which we may call atmosphere. When 
you become conscious of this quality, as something insepara- 
ble from any considerable portion of the book, you are then 
prepared to examine it again as a work of art. It may be that 
this indescribable tone, which colors all the book, has been 
holding you steadily in its grasp, without your noticing the 
cause of your snterest. If so, you may at last discover it, as a 
conscious possession. 

When you do, you will soon become possessed of the real 
spirit of the masterpiece. You will become saturated, or shall 
we say, lost and swallowed up, in the dominant feeling of-the 
great master. When you are so lost, you are studying litera- 
ture in the best sense, may we not say in the only sense. At 
all events, you are cultivating your own heart and mind, by 
the very thoughts and feelings which gave us our great author. 
You are living in his company; and if you are sure you are 
where you ought to be, you will probably continue to live ~ 
there, until you become a good deal like him. Your thoughts 
and feelings are becoming like his, and that is literary culture. 

Aside from all your conscious satisfaction with the process, 
you have derived also a thousand benefits of which you are 
entirely unconscious. The great man would not come down to 
you, and therefore you decided to go to him, by entering his 
atmosphere and sharing his life. 


Club loyalty signifies a certain giving up of inclination in 
other directions if the duties of the club require it. It signifies 
attendance upon club meetings, attendance which shall be 
prompt and regular, so that there may not be a mere beggarly 
quorum, a mere contingent of those who religiously believe 
in standing for what and for all their names are worth, but that 
there shall be a good representation of the general force upon 
every working as well as upon every social occasion. 

Club loyalty means the defence of club members when they 
are assailed, and it means as well the refraining from unkind 
gossip concerning a sister of the band. 

Club loyalty means the prompt payment of club dues, the 
giving of club honors and gifts ungrudgingly, and the accept- 
ance of them sweetly, making a return when expedient and pos- 
sible. | 

And lastly, club loyalty means the bestowal of personal jn- 
fluence in favor of the club whenever and wherever it can do 
the most good.—Elisabeth Merritt Gosse. 


Club women must render back to society something for 
what they have received. It is not sufficient to read broadly 
in literature. Women should look into life, not books merely.— 
Dr. Eliza R. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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AN OPEN PARLIASIENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MKS. EDWARD 65. OSGOOD. 


Is it ever permissible for the chairman 
(while presiding) to make a motion? Is there 
any authority for such an act on the part of a 
president? If so, where found? ' 

Never. The president may state facts and answer questions 
but unless her ruling is called in question, may not even take 
part in the discussion while in the chair. It is not considered 
good form for her to take part in discussion in the proper man- 
ner, that is, by leaving the chair for the purpose, since she cannot 
put off the fact that she is president and, therefore, though tem- 
porarily out of office, her words will have undue weight. 

Are there any cases on record where such 

-a thing has been allowed? 

There are none known to the editor of this department. 

Is it an unheard-of thing for a presiding 

officer (while in the chair) to move the adop- 
tion of a resolution, or make any motion what- 
soever? 

Unfortunately, there are presidents today, who, having been 
called to an office for which they are not prepared, feel it is 
incumbent upon them to be both chair and floor; the writer has 
never known an instance, however, where the assembly sub- 
mitted, even in the rural districts, although she has in mind an 
instance where it required the united remonstrance of the entire 
club, supported by the constitution and the manual adopted to 
prove to the newly efected president that making motions was 
not a prerogative of office. 

In case of an absolute standstill she may say what motion 
would be in order. 

If a motion has been made and carried, and 
that motion contains a clause which provides 
that certain requirements are fulfilled and the 
committee in charge should report favorably at 
the next meeting, does not that settle the ques- 
tion and the vote stand unless properly moved 
to be reconsidered? Would a new vote, taken 
by ballot and reversing the vote previously 
taken, be legal? For example: Suppose a mo- | 
tion was made “that (a person) be admitted as 
a member of this organization provided one sig- 
nature should be secured on the application” 
and that motionbe carried unanimously and then 
the esmmittee on applications report favorably 
at the next meeting, is not that sufficient to set- 
tle the matter? Suppose at this second meeting 
a member move that “we proceed to ballot for 
the applicant,” is that in order and if-done and 
carried in the negative, does it entirely over- 
throw the vote taken on the previous motions? 

It is evident something is wrong. A vote cannot be had on 
a subject already disposed of. A motion to reconsider may be 
made at the same meeting or the next business meeting by any 
one who voted with the prevailing side. But to ignore a vote 
is wrong. If the first motion was out of order but allowed by 
the chair and the point of order not raised from the floor it 
would hold, unless conflicting with constitution or by-laws. If 
the latter, then attention should be called to the illegality, the 
vote set aside, and so indicated in the records 

If no provision for manner of elecion has been made the 
second vote would be illegal. A more definite answer is impos- 
sible with no knowledge of the constitution and by-laws of the 
organization in question. 


Is a State Federation composed of women’s 
clubs, men’s clubs, and mixed clubs eligible to 
membership in the G. F. W. C., and if so, on 
what basis? Are there at present any such State 

- Federations affiliated with that body? 

The charter of the General Federation is for women’s clubs. 
Under that, men’s clubs would hardly be eligible. Clubs are 
admitted by a majority vote of the Board of Directors. There 
are no such State Federations now in membership unless very 
recently admitted. 

Address all communications for this department to Mrs. E. 
S. Osgood, 48 Winter Street, Portland, Me. Wherever a con- 
stitutional point is involved send a copy of the Constitution and 
By-Laws. All correspondence strictly confidential. To insure 
an answer in the next issue of The Club Woman communica- 
tions should be sent by the 15th. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HIS department will be open for questions on all sub- 

jects pertaining to women’s clubs. It will be an 

“Open Court,” in which every club woman is in- 

vited not only to ask questions but to assist in 
answering them. 

Half-minute questions and one-minute answers will be the 
rule governing all participants. 

Address all communications for this department to Corre- 
spondence Editor, The Club Woman, 104 School Street, 
Egleston Square, Boston, Mass. 

Questions will be numbered consecutively; replies should 
be numbered to correspond with the questions. 


QUESTIONS. 
8. Are there any clubs or organizations of colored women 
or Negro women in any way associated with The General Fed- 
eration of clubs? 


ry 


ANSWERS. 


3. “Should the same club women be elected year after year 
as delegates to the State Federation?” By no means. Why 
make the State Federation a great mutual admiration society 
for a few women, and shut out from its uplifting influences 
those club women who do not mingle so much with others, and 
who need such contact most? Choose new delegates every 
year, and see that they go when they are sent. Pay their ex- 
penses, too; then the poorer ones,—who need it most,—can go. 

A LAY MEMBER. 

3. “In our club, we are most of us too hard-pressed for 
money to be able to attend State Federation meetings, espe- 
cially as they are usually held at some distance from our town. 
But we have a president to whom money is no object, and to 
whom the club-spirit means mucl« She can and does attend 
every meeting of our State Federation and sometimes those 
of other States. And when she returns to our little club, and 
tells in glowing language of all she has seen and felt: of the 
noble women and their great work,—and of all the great club 
movement of today,—we feel that we do not need to go to our 
State Federation conventions,—because it comes to us.” 

A SILENT ONE. 

“What is considered authority on parliamentary law for 
clubs and societies? Has the G. F. W. C. adopted a manual?” 
The General Federation has adopted Mrs. Shattuck’s “Woman’s 
Manual of Parliamentary Law.” So have the Maine, Iowa, 
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Kentucky, New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, Nebraska 


and other State Federations, as have a great many clubs all: 


over the country. There are, however, many other manuals in 
common use, such as (speakers) Reed’s Rules, Roberts’ 
Rules of Order, Mrs. Pritchard’s Manual, and others. 
The advantage claimed by the followers of “The Woman's 
Manual” is that it is not cumbered with wordy rubbish; that 
every rule is made plain and easy of comprehension, and that 
no superfluous rules or examples are introduced. 
“EDITOR.” 

5. “Is it advisable for women’s clubs to attempt to influ- 
ence political affairs in small towns?” Why should the size of 
the place: make any difference? See what the W. C. T. U. has 
accomplished with the prohibition party. 1 know a small town 
where the influence of one woman’s club brought about the 
election of a representative to the Legislature who was in 
every way a man to command respect. If it had not been for 
their active efforts, in canvassing the town, and arousing the 
indifferent voters, the town would have been represented by a 
man of notorious habits, whom no decent woman could toler- 
ate in her house. To us “out West” such a question smacks 
of the past ages. 

| A DAKOTIAN. 


WHAT SOME CLUBS ARE DOING. 


THE CENTRAL CLUB of Norwalk, Conn., has a pleasant 
club house, situated on West Avenue, the broad and beautiful 
avenue connecting the cities of Norwalk and South Norwalk. 
It is intended as a meeting place for all the women’s clubs of the 
town, but it is a separate organization. Any club of women, 
half of whose members belong to the Central Club, have the 
privilege of holding their regular meetings in the club house, 
and its name was given it to indicate this purpose of being a 
central meeting ground. Each month one of the clubs enter- 
tains all the rest, and thus, in an informal way, the effect is that 
of a city union, though the responsibiilty and expense is entirely 
borne by the Central Club. Its home is a roomy, substantial 
double house, well adapted for the purpose to which it is now 
put. There are assembly rooms, where lectures and entertain- 
ments are given, card rooms, a president’s room, class rooms, 
members’ room, and the Woman’s Exchange rents a room twice 
a week. The club parlors are at the disposal of members for 
private entertainments upon the payment of a nominal sum, 
and may be used by others upon the payment of a somewhat 
larger fee. A competent matron lives in the building. 

The effect of such a club in a small town can hardly be 
over-estimated. It is conducted on broad lines, being a small 
academy of the arts and sciences, and a place for the social life 
of the town, allin one. Here is an outline of some of the work 
of the last year. There were classes in parliamentary law, 
physical culture, millinery, German, French, whist, voice cul- 
ture, library science, current events, first aid to the injured. 
Lectures upon the “Money Issues of the Campaign,” “Hygiene 
as Applied to the Home,” “The Need of Beauty in the Home.” 
There was a month called “Story-Tellers’ Month,” when authors 
read their stories aloud; a literary symposium to which were in- 
vited all the literary clubs of Norwalk, each contributing a num- 
ber to the program, and several delightful musicales, with an “at 
home” each month. 

The work of this year has been begun with great success. 
October was “art month,” with lectures upon subjects connected 
with art, and a most interesting and beautiful exhibition. For 
November the committee on philanthropy announces a sale of 
articles for the society of the “Self-Respecting Endeavor,” the 


literary committee an address upon “The American Spirit and 
the Library,” the committee on the home a lecture on “Some 
Other People’s Homes.” There is to be a card party, with a 
basket luncheon. In January the committee on the drama gives 
a play. This will be the first of a series of “dramatic teas,” 
which were found to be very popular last spring. No club 
member is charged anything but the yearly dues, and outsiders 
are admitted to classes and lectures for twenty-five cents. 
Monthly programs are sent to each member, and notice of the 
work of the month is posted on the bulletin board at the club 
house. The talent and generous help of members of the club 
are remarkable,—a very large proportion of the classes, lectures 
and entertainments being contributed by individual members 
without payment. The Central Club has the honor of giving one 
of its members, Mrs. S. K. Noble, to the principal office of the 
State Federation. 

Following are the officers: President, Mrs. James Glynn 
Gregory; vice-president, Mrs. Isaac S. Jennings; secretary, Miss 
Dotha Stone Pinneo; treasurer, Miss Helen Ferris, and nine 
managers. 


“THE CLUB WOMAN gets better and better. I am glad 
you are going to take in the West, and I hope we shall hear 
something about the clubs which I have read about as famed 
among the isolated farmers’ wives of the far Western States. 
It brings so much more to such women than it can to those 
who have richer lives. Just as I want to see the “mothers’ 
meetings” co-operating with the teachers in child-study brought 
right to the workingmen’s families. There is one in Springfield, 
apparently among the cultured people, but I saw one in Medina. 
Ohio, a little town of 2200 people, where the mothers came in 
their clean afternoon prints and white aprons. It was most 
inspiring and has grown into “parents’ meeting’ and a Kin. 
dergarten connected with the public schools. It was all brought 


about by a sweet-souled woman, a primary school teacher. She 


has done more to stir up that town than all the men in it. 

The Greenfield Wednesday Afternoon Club gave an act of 
“Cymbeline” in costume at the residence of Miss Edith Owens, 
December Ist. The Deerfield Saturday Club seems to be study- 
ing its own environment. It has recently had a talk on local 
geology, taking in the Connecticut River valley from Northfield 
to Hatfield. December 4th it discussed the customs, dress and 
manners of the early residents of the town.—H. Annette Poole, 
Greenfield, Mass. 


ONE SELDOM SEES much in print about the Acorn 
Club of Philadelphia, as it is not a federated club and rather 
shuns “newspaper notoriety.” But while it is known as a so- 
cial club it has many delightful literary features. It is indeed a 
privilege to know a member of the Acorn Club and to be taken 
by her into the handsome club house, so dainty and so com- 
plete. A beautiful new club house has just been opened on 
Walnut Street. Without, this club house presents the appear- 
ance of an old-fashioned Philadelphia mansion, with its white 
marble steps. At the side is a private entrance for members, 
guarded by an ornamental iron gate, bearing an acorn and the 
legend, “Tandem fit arbor.” Within, the atmosphere is very 
homelike. The large club reception room is elaborately fur- 
nished. There are table d’hote, restaurant, private dining-room 
reading room, library, kitchen, six bedrooms, poo] room and 
bicycle room. The Acorn has 600 resident and 40 non-resident 
members. Its president, Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, is one of the 
most accomplished women of Philadelphia, and well known in 
the General Federation. 
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Speaking of club houses, the Ka-na-te-nah Club of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has a very pretty one. Shares are ten dollars, and each 
of the four hundred members are required to own at least one 
share. Indeed, the initiation fee of ten dollars is applied to 
the purchase of a share, which goes to the candidate, and none 
but women are allowed to own stock. Club teas are held on 
third Mondays and board meetings on the last Mondays, while 
the success of the social affairs of the club is demonstrated by 
the fact that the first and third Thursday nights are gentlemen’s 
night. There are some things we do not know: among them is 
the meaning of the word Ka-na-te-nah. 


THE MARSHALLTOWN (IOWA) WOMAN’S\CLUB 
recently celebrated its annual gentlemen’s night at the spacious 
home of Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Fletcher. The house was made a 
perfect bower with flowers and smilax and the national colors, 
and there was music and dainty refreshments. The main fea- 
ture of the evening’s pleasures, however, was the song-guessing 
contest, and novel representations of almost every conceivable 
melody were numerous. By an adornment of the dress each 
guest was requested to represent some song, and as a result 
those present were continually “kept guessing.” Some of the 
representations were very unique. This is a very active club 
and it is doing an excellent work this year. 


THE MONDAY CLUB was the first literary club started 
in Columbus, Ind. The first year they studied American liter- 
ature; this year they have a miscellane program. The Mon- 
day Club is working for a free city library, a thing that is much 
needed in Columbus. The club has been a pleasure and a benefit 
to all its members. The club calendar, in white and gold, is 
exceedingly pretty, and their program is very carefully planned. 


It is said that an actress feels that she has achieved a rep- 
utation when a proprietary article is named for her. It is a won- 
der that in these times of women’s clubs nobody has combined 
business with pleasure‘by naming something for a woman’s 
club. But somebody has. The Sorosis shoe is appropriately 
named for “the first woman’s club.” Sorosis means an aggre- 
gation, and this shoe for ladies seems to combine all the at- 
tributes for a handsome, stylish and durable foot covering. It 
is as easy when new as the old one to which you are accus- 
tomed, and as is most fitting, in honor of its name-sponsor, it 
is the most advanced woman’s shoe in existence. The Sorosis 
shoe is the proper footgear for club women. The only place in 
Boston where it can be obtained is at that high-class house on 
Winter Street of Shepard, Norwell & Co.; and their snug little 
shoe parlor is the prettiest place in Boston to get one’s shoes 
fitted. 


Catering for women’s clubs and their receptions and teas has 
come to be a distinct cult in these days, and many an enterpris- 
ing firm in the various cities of this great country are doing 
a good business along this line. Every woman in the vicinity of 
Boston knows the superiority of “Oak Grove Farm ice cream,” 
but perhaps every woman’s club social committee does not 
know that the company that furnishes it is prepared to cater 
in the finest of style for large or small club functions, as well 
as for private affairs. It is very easy to call at 65 Temple Place 
or to telephone to 80 Ruggles Street and order anything you 
like. You are sure to be satisfied, both with price and quality. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON [IES ORIAL. 


“The nation’s debt of honor” is what Professor G. Brown 
Goode termed the neglected trust of George Washington; and 


,it is that debt which the woman of the East, West, North and 


South are exerting themselves to discharge through the George 
Washington Memorial. And, indeed, they are hard at work 
to secure the co-operation of the great educational and patriotic 
organizations of women, in order that by utilizing the forces al- ’ 
ready existent, a general and effective movement may be made. 

The facts which they desire to have known are these: that 
Washington by his will left a bequest of $25,000 for the founda- 
tion of a national university; that the bequest would now equal : 
nearly $4,500,000 if cared for :s he designated; that this bequest 
was allowed to lapse, and that the need of a university for re- 
search and investigation is nearly as great as one hundred years 
ago. 

The committee of one hundred, composed of leading men 
in educational circles, has tl.e matter in charge, and has re- 
peatedly brought it before Congress. This committee of one 
hundred is composed of some of the most prominent men in the 
country. Other prominent and influential men are joining an 
associate membership which has been added to our organiza- 
tion. Among the names on it are: John Clark Ridpath, LL. D. 
(historian), Col. H. H. Adams, director of civic education in 
public schools of America; Ex-Senator Edmunds of Vermont; 
Dr. William Pepper, ex-provost of Philadelphia, Dalton Dall, 
Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park; Dr. W. W. Keen, Philadel- 
phia; Pres. Schuman of Cornell; Prof. Simon H. Gage, Cornell; 
President Jordan, Stamford University; Gen. Nelson V. Miles, 
Washington; Ex-Gov. O. Vincent Coffin of Conn.; Col. Albert 
D. Shaw, department commander G. A. R. State of New York; 
Gen. Egbert Viele, New York. 

The names of several of our State Federation presidents ap- 
pear on the committee-at-large. Some States have responded 
grandly with president of State Federation and State regent of 
D. A. R. joining promptly and working earnestly—notabl 
Ohio—under Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, State chairman; Mrs. H. 
Adams, State chairman of New York, while Mrs. L. D. M. 
Sweat, chairman for Maine, is not far behind; Mrs. Sara T. 
Kinney called her regents together, and then issued a call to the 
forty chapters in Connecticut for a program on the subject, dur- 
ing the winter, and co-operation on Feb. 22nd, “Offering Day.” 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, regent in Brooklyn, and Mrs. Donald 
McLean are earnest workers. California has organized to co- 
operate, and everywhere thousands of women are wheeling into 
line. 


The Proper Dress 


for MEN—not Women, 


The “Frock Coat’’ is the coat of the season. 
It is one of the garments that are indis- 

ensable. The Tuxedo, or dress Sack, for 
informal eyening dress, is another garment 
no well-dressed man should be without. 
We do very little general advertising, but 
we believe the ladies are as anxious as we 
are that the gentlemen in whom they are 
interested shall be well-dressed, and that 
they shall order of reputable firms, doing 
strictly fine work. Wesolicit the influence 
of ali well-dressed ladies. ...... 


F. D. SOMERS, 
5 Park Street, Boston. 
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To attain definite results, a definite aim has been set. The 
committee propose to raise $250,000 for a memorial building to 
be used as an administration building for the university of the 
United States, as the national university is to be called. It is 
hoped that the object will so appeal to partiotism and interest 
in higher education that the influence of club women may be 
freely accorded to its support, and that they will devote a pro- 
gram in the early winter to the subject of such a university. 
Also that they will join in thus making ready for a fitting cele- 
bration of Feb. 22, 1898, the “Offering Day” of the nation when 
selections from Washington’s will may be read and a fund se- 
cured toward its realization in the George Washington Memo- 
rial. Thus we may prepare for a suitable commemoration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of his death on Dec. 14, 1899. 

On Dec. 14-16 of this year a meeting was called in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to discuss plans for this work. A report of this 
meeting will be given in an early number. 


Mrs. Alice Wiles, president of the Illinois Federation, was 
born in Boston, of Puritan ancestry, her father having been a 
descendant of Mary Chilton, “the orphan of Plymouth,” anf 
John Winslow, her husband; and her mother’s family, the 
Wovodmans, having been established in Massachusetts in 1635. 


Her father was a lawyer in Boston, and represented the United — 


States in London in the international meeting of fire underwrit- 
ers. He was the first layman to be president of the Congrega- 
tional Club of Boston, and was for many years a member of the 
prudential committee of the Board of Foreign Missions. Her 
mother was a vice-president of the New England Woman’s Club 
from its organization to her death in 1894. Mrs. Wiles was 
graduated at Cornell, and a year later was married to R. H. 
Wiles, a young lawyer of Freeport, Ill. She, in 1891, was ap- 
pointed by Governor Fifer a member of the LIllionis Woman’s 
Exposition Board. She has now become a resident, with her 
family, of Chicago. | 


“T never heard of but one perfect boy,” said Johnnie pen- 
sively, as he sat in the corner doing penance. “And who was 
that?” asked mamma. “Papa—when he was little,” was the 
answer; and silence reigned for the space of five minutes. 


Here is a conundrum going around the dinner-table just 
now. An Irishman, a Frenchman and an American were wait- 
ing for a street-car together. Soon one appeared in the dis- 
tance. “He is coming,” said the Irishman; “She is coming,” 
said the Frenchman; “It is coming,” said the American. 
Which was right? Most people answer, “Why, the American, 
of course.” But no; the Irishman was right. It was a mail-car. 


Have you heard this one? Why is a man with a bottle of 
mucilage in his pocket, racing at the top of his speed on a bi- 
cycle, like the July sun? The answer is obviously, “Because 
he is a scorcher.” But what has the bottle of mucilage to do 
with it? Why, that’s the sticker. 


One of the amusing, not to say tiresome, features of the 
average club correspondent’s report is her habit of saying that 
“Mrs. So-and-so presided in her own easy and happy manner.” 
As if a woman would or could preside in the manner of any- 
body else! Leave off the “own,” sisters. 


The Club Woman is only +1 f° a year. 


OAK GROVE FARM 
ICE CREAM 


MAKERS OF 


ICE CREAM. 


SHERBETS, GLACES AND FROZEN PUDDING. 
Office and Factory, 80 Ruggles St. Branch Office, 65 Temple Place. 


Telephone, 170 Roxbury. Telephone, 3782, Boston. 


FIRST-CLASS CATERING FOR WEDDINGS, RECEPTIONS AND WOMEN’S CLUBS. 
L Echo de la 


A French paper of 8 to 12 pages, will 
publish every week literary articles, 
short stories, poems, etc., in fact every- 
thing that appears in the French papers 

ad and reviews which may be deemed 
of interest to Americans, who are 
desirous of keeping well-posted upon 

Subscription Price, French affairs. 
$2.00 a Year in A really attractive little periodical * *° 


Advance. Gives many a choice bit from the new or 
the old French authors.—Boston Trans- 
cript. 

of It is well made up and should fill a 


position hitherto unoccupied by any pa- 
per published in Boston, or, indeed, in 
this country, in the French language.— 
Boston Home Jou 


L’Echo de la Semaine, 175 Cremont Street, Boston. .~ 


wt THE MOST SAT- 
ISFACTORY TOY 
YET INVENTED 
FOR CHILDREN. 


WOOD’S PARLO 
TOBOGGAN SLIDE. 


PRICES; Six Foot, $3.00. 


Children are delighted with it and do not tire of its use. Just the 
thing for parlor sport, healthful and harmless, and does not 
soil or wear the clothes. 


The Parlor Toboggan Slide is made of 3 ply veneer, - two lengths, 
6 and 8 feet, and is twenty-two inches wide. Can be easily 
folded up and stored away ina small space. Patent for sale 
on reasonable terms. 


A. M. WOOD, Muskegon, [lich. 


The Club Woman 


wants an agent in every woman’s club to secure 
subscriptions. Liberal commissions paid. If you desire to 
represent THE CLUB WOMAN in your club, write to us for 
particulars. Address 


_THE CLUB WOMAN, 


104 School Street, Egleston Square — Boston, Mass. 


Delineation of charac- 


Miss C. S. Carter, ter, $1.00. Focal point, 


date of birth. Address, 601 Main Street, Woburn, Mass. 
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SOME BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


NE of the most delightful books we have recently 
taken up is Margaret B. Wright’s “Hired Furnished” 
(Boston, Roberts’ Brothers). It is an account of Mrs. 
Wright’s own experiences in England, where, with 
her son, she punctuated her stopping-places in the rural dis- 
tricts with a hired cottage in which they kept house and had no 
end of good times as well as many amusing ones. This descrip- 
tion tells what the book is, but it by no means gives an idea of 
the bright, breezy style, the charming commingling of plain fact 
with playful fancy, prosaic bits of history with the truly poetic 
touch,—_to say nothing of a most engaging wit. It is a book 
that appeals to women; a book that, having once taken up, one 
does not want to lay down until the close of the last chapter 
is reached. : 


“Nature’s Diary” isi!a unique book. It is compiled by Fran- 

cis H. Allen and publighed by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Bos- 
- ton) in their most aftistic style. It was, perhaps, suggested by 
the once popular birthday book, but is infinitely more interest- 
ing and valuable. There are blank pages numbered to corres- 
pond with consecutive dates opposite, under which the quota- 
tions are from some lover of nature (as Thoreau, for instance), 
appropriate to the date. The blank space opposite is left for 
the nature-loving owner to fill in with whatever discoveries or 
happenings in nature’s world he or she may desire. There are 
several exquisite engravings and the quotations show fine liter- 


ary judgment as well as a thorough appreciation of every phase 


of nature. 


¢ 


There is plenty of fine material for novels in the less known 


portions of the Southern States, and in the years immediately, 


following the Civil War. In these days of historical novels, th 
averagerwriter goes back to the Revolution or to Colonial days 
and evet¥s. The Civil War may not have receded quite far 
enough to be considered picturesque; too many people remem- 
ber its horrors. Nevertheless, somebody who knows the field 
and the time should preserve them in good fiction. This work 
has already been begun by Rev. William Ey Barton in “A Hero 
in Homespun” (Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co). It is a tale 
of the loyal South and treats of the heroic mountaineers in 
homespun who did much to turn the tide of battle in those days. 
It is both history and fiction, and intermingled with intimate 
personal knowledge of the environment. It is a good book to 
put in the hands of young people or to use in connection with 
club-classes studying American history. 


Amanda Douglas has the story telling instinct and this she 
has cultivated until it has become with her an art, and her stories 
are as true to life as art can ever expect to interpret life and its 
emotions and sentiments. In “Her Place in the World,” the 
latest of Miss Douglas’s stories, we have a homelike picture of 
life in a small country town, and so faithfully is the scene drawn 
that for the while we seem to be participants in the moving pan- 
orama. The characters, all vigorously drawn, all true to life, 
though touched with the artist brush, are such as to make one 
live with them in their life and move with them in their goings 
and comings. It is to the young woman that the book will most 
strongly appeal; it has a message for her, and its reading may 
assist her to find Her Place in the World. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 


firt Photographs. 


WE PUBLISH OVER 
20,000 Subjects, 


including reproductions of 
works of the Old and Modern 
Masters, in Painting, Sculpture and Architec- 
_ture, and Views from all parts of the world. 


LANTERN SLIDES FOR THE 


Photographic Enlargements for the decor- 
ation of club rooms. 


PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTING» 
AND ARTISTIC FRAMING. 
VISITORS WELCOMED. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 


American 


(Monthly, $1.00 

i Saves its price many times over % 
during a year by its sensible 2 
a receipts for wholesome food, its 2% 
suggestions of better ways to 2 
as work and its condensation of the % 
latest scientific investigations %& 
along domestic lines. 
It is Practical and Economical <3) 
and each issue contains articles 
x of interest to all women’s clubs 9x 
studying household economics. 
6 SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE TO 

The Home Science Publishing Co. 
485 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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May Alden Ward 


LECTURES ON 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE, 


Social and Literary Progess, German 
Thought, French and Italian Liter- 
ature, Nineteenth Century Topics,” 


, LECTURES WILL BE DELIVERED SINGLY OR IN COURSES. 


Kirkland eet. Cambridge, Mass. 
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Parliamentary Usage and Extempore speaking 


PUBLIC DRILLS AND PRIVATE CLASSES. 
Classes Limited to Twenty-Four Members. 


Each member must preside and serve as secretary in turn, 
One hour is given to theory, the other to practice. Instruction 
in Physica! Culture, Voice Culture. Correct Expression and 
After-Dinner Speaking is also included. 


Drills Unlimited. Two hours given to each. 


For terms address 


Mrs. Edward Sherburne Osgood, 
48 WINTER ST., PORTLAND, ME. 


Pedagogy BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOR TEACHERS, 


ELIZABETH K. MATTHEWS, - - =- Principal. 
we 2801 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


HOWARD MALCOM TICKNOR, A. M., 


LITERARY AND CRITICAL PAPERS 


Synopsis of Subjects on application. The Highest Club Endorsements 
can be given. 


ADDRESS, 175 TREMONT STREET, 2 BOSTON, MASS. 
SAM WALTER FOSS . . 


[§ prepared to give readings from his own poems before women’s clube 

during the coming season. In these readings, both in dialect an 
literary English, it is his aim to present an admixture of humor, srs Poo 
sentiment and sense. 

**One of the latest author-read who genders his own productions 
with remarkable success, is Sam Y Walte ter Foss. He does for the Yankee 
what James Whitcomb Riley has done for the Hoosier, and Page an 
Cable have done for Southern dialects.”— Boston Herald. 

“To Mr. Foss we may award the palm for genuine humor among 
American poets.”- -Woman’s Journal, Boston. 


249 HICHLAND AVENUE, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


CHALLEN’S Buled, printed and indexed to qu uickly 


of or so with terms and da 
LA BO R SAV N G all of business 
pace under each moath to check and in- 
R EC O R D S » sure correctness and avoid mistakes. 


1.» GHALLEN, Room 1436, 150 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 


+ Ihe Woman’s Manual of 
Law, 


By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 


This manual is especially prepared for the use of wo- 
men in their clubs Parliamentary principles and rules 
are given, the reasons why certain things are done are 
explained, and supplemented by practical illustrations, 
which make clear the points presented. The book is 
made as elementary and simple as possible, and thous- 
ands of women who are organizing clubs will find it 
just what they want. 

Among the subjects included are: How to Organize a 
Meeting; How to Form a Permanent Society; Calling 


to Order; Addressing the Chair; Election of Officers; ~ 


Model of a Constitution and By-Laws; The Quorum; 
Routine Business; The Order of Business; How 
to Make, Second, State and Put Motions; Rules for De- 
bate; Contesting and Yielding the Floor; The Previous 
Question; Different Methods of Voting; The Votes; Re- 
consideration of Votes; Nature and Effect of Amend- 
ments; Ways to Amend; Dependent and Independent 
Motions; The Motions to Adjourn, to Lay on the Table, 
to Postpone, and to Commit; The Committee’s Duties 
and Its Report; Questions of Privilege, and Questions of 
Order; all carefully explained and illustrated. 

The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law is used 
as the authority in the conduct of all Meetings by 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Single copy 75 cents. Six or more copies 60 cents 
each. Sent postage paid on receipt of price by 


The Club Woman, | Stet 


Egleston Sq., 


Fascinatingly 
interesting to 
the tourist. An 


Visit the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


Tropical and 
volcanic scenery of great grandeur. The 
Native Race and the political situation an en- 
gaging study. A tour of these Islands the 
event of a lifetime. A select party, person- 
ally conducted, under the auspices of Epuca- 
TION, will leave Boston in February, 1898, re- 
turning in April. Everything absolutely 
first class. Send for prospectus. 


KASSON & PALMER, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


“The Survival of the Fittest.” 


EDUCATION. 


The oldest of the high-class educational magazines, entered its isth year, 
September, In its sphere it is A RECOGNIZED LEADER. 
However crowded with reading your me be, you should not 
fail to take and read the oldest and sducational monthly 
in the United States. All printed in Education 
re STRICTLY OR 
It is contributed to, ~~ _ many of the leading educators of the day. 
No progressive her can afford to do without it. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00. 
Sample Copy for six 2-cent stamps. Try it fora year. 


KASSON & PALMER, 
Publishers, 50 BROMFIELD STREET, 


BOSTON. 


ideal climate. 
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